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Scholarship 


By President Nathan E. Wood 


Newton has always stood in the public mind for high scholarship. Its founders 
put upon it this indelible stamp at the beginning. Its earlier curricula were marvels of 
comprehension at the period when they were formulated. Its first professor, Irah 
Chase, had an extent of scholarly ambition for the school which its resources at that 
time were wholly inadequate to compass. But he dreamed of a better and more 
prosperous time, and drew his plan for what was to be, rather than what was. His 
scholarliness gave him the larger view, and made a reality of what was only a hope. He 
was a seer and his vision at the early morning dawn has been coming true more and 
more as the day has progressed. Nor is it yet high noon for Newton — who can tell 
when that will be? Will it be a thousand years hence? How many generations of 
students and teachers shall ebb and flow on this hill ere the meridian of Newtons’ 
progress be reached? Who can say? It may be that high noon will come when the 
“Angel shall swear by Him that liveth for ever and ever that there shall be time no 
longer.” . 

The direction given to Newton’s work at the start and the impress made upon it 
in its plastic youth have been abiding. Probably scholarliness has been its most dis- 
distinguishing mark among all other schools. It is certain that at no time in its 
history has this fine characteristic been more peculiarly true of it than at the present 
time. The change in entrance requirements by which only men with college training 
are admitted has made possible a still higher level of scholarly attainment. It is as 
clear as the day that the enthusiasm for scholarship, without which the finest culture is 
impossible, is very far indeed from being decadent among us. The setting of higher 
intellectual ideals upon the ever higher heights of possible attainment always begets a 
strenuous habit of acquiring knowledge and ought to-create a certain passion for doing 
as well as learning. The acquisition of learning finally surrounds itself with an atmos- 
phere which is more genial for the growth of culture. It is admirable to gain learning 
and it becomes especially praiseworthy when that learning is sacred learning. It is not 
possible to know too well the truths of the Holy Book. It is not possible for the fine 
culture of the Spirit which comes from the knowledge of the truths of revelation to 
become too pervasive in us. Breadth of vision and refinement of soul, which come from 
habitual dwelling among the wide and lofty truths which are the revealment of God, 
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are the choicest of possessions. They are more than a library of books around us. 
They are a wealth of living realities within us. Books around us are a delight, an 
incentive and an inspiration, but the thoughts of God which look down upon us from © 
the all-surrounding shelves of the Soul are an atmosphere and a life. No man who 
lives in daily communion with these great thoughts can become utterly mean. But 
if he is tempted to fall, or even does fall for the time into what is unworthy of him and 
hateful to God, these truths, which have been his comrades, shame him, look down 
upon him with infinite pity, exhort him, call to him, point him to the place of peni- 
tence, take him by the hand back into the right way. The acquisition of sacred truths 
ought to lead to a purification of life, an ennobling of purpose, a broadening of vision, 
and a tense desire to bring the best things to pass. But strangely this does not always 
follow upon the heels of increasing knowledge. What then do we mean by scholar- 
ship, and what is the value of it ? 

It is often supposed that scholarship consists in an accurate knowledge of facts 
gleaned from one or many fields with patient care, and that the scholar is a thesaurus 
more or less vast, of such accumulated information. 

He is a kind of dictionary of dry facts and definitions with here anc there a 
picture of bird, beast, or thing, inserted so that the wearied traveler may not wholly 
perish, but find occasional refreshment in these picture oases in the midst of the Sahara 
of dessicated informations. Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Dr. Dryasdust,” looking over his spec- 
acles, perched on the top of a ladder in a library, with tomes on tomes of worm-eaten 
books around him and above him, and with an utter and innocent unconsciousness of 
the world of men and affairs outside his study walls, is the more or less vivid picture 
of the scholar as men of affairs think of him. He is a recluse but not dangerous — an 
abnormal creature but harmless— occasionally a doctrinaire but always unpractical. 
There is a widespread impression among men that this is a true portraiture of the 
scholar, and alas! there is some justification for it. 

The Greek scholar can conjugate all the verbs in #7 and exhibit innocent joy 
when he glides smoothly through all the forms of a contract verb. He can tell without 
undue pride all of the exceptions to the rule for the third declension. He knows how 
many uses az with the optative may have and why the subjunctive was not used instead, 
and where illustrations for them all, chapter and verse, may be found. He would be 
shocked to mistake an ink spot for an zo¢a subscript, or an iambic for a spondee. He 
knows by instinct an Attic from an Ionic form, and can chase a connecting vowel, 
without losing sight of it, through the labyrinth of the six modes. Affixes and suffixes 
are a delight, and the explaining of a rough breathing exhilarates him more than a walk 
up the steep hillside. He would rather give an obolus to Charon to ferry him over 
the Styx to find a dead word, than to put a penny into the hand of a living child for a 
loaf of bread. 

Paul, with all his inspirations, never knew .how many scholars would earn their 
daily bread by learned study and explanation of his elisions, his bridgeless chasms in 
the midst of lucid sentences, and his loading upon old words more freightage of meaning 
than they were wont to bear. The verbal scholar finds a veritable apostolic blessing in 
Paul’s tpsissima verba. The historic scholar shakes dates out of his memory as easily 
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as a boy might club them from a tree, and can name all the over-lords of Rome from 
Romulus to Romulus Augustulus. He can repeat the inscription on the arch of Titus, 
or the two hundred and eighty laws of Hammurabi lately unearthed from the old 
Elamite city of Shushan. The pomp and pageantry of figures, dates, inscriptions, 
names, battles, cities, kingdoms, march with stately array in his memory at his bidding, 
and the archives of his knowledge are stored with facts long since dead, buried and 
almost forgotten. The dust of centuries has given them their blessed oblivion. He 
is a granary whose sides are ready to burst with plethora of storage, and men too often 
associate him in their thoughts with cobwebs, and sciences, and dead men’s bones, and 
other brushed aside uselessnesses. 

The Hebraist scholar loves roots and their dark hiding places. The umbrageous 
foliage and fruit of the “ tree planted by the river of waters” are not so comely to him 
as the roots which interlace the river hank. He knows all the rules for the Daghesh 
forte and can tell why and when it is not A/afpzg. He knows which way Waw con- 
versive flings an accent, whether before or behind. He knows the photographs of all 
the Isaiahs, and can shuffle with certainty a word out of Genesis into its rizht place 
in Chronicles. He knows rooms and rooms full of rabbinical lore. He can turn 
Deuteronomy forward on the dial of time eight hundred years without disturbing the 
old clock of history or unsettling his own faith in its power “to keep correct time.” 
Vowel points, and accents, and archzologies are his daily food. 

The Homiletic scholar learns all the mathematics of a sermon so that his firstly, 
secondly, and thirdly become an autocratic ‘‘rule of thumb ” by which to measure pulpit 
utterance, and he believes that ‘order is heaven’s first law” in regard to speech as 
well as stars. Hot speech, like mo'ten lava, seems to him only disorderly and 
destructive, and eloquence, like a locomotive, must move along iron rails. Rules must 
be bound about living speech so that it shall never do any unconventional thing — leap 
a fence — wade a brook — fling arms of love about a friend — grow warm about the 
heart, or aught else that would embarrass a demure old maid. He has learned the 
formulz by which the pulpit orator compounds his eloquence, and can tell how much 
melancholy tone mixed with how many tears will make auditors weep. He knows all 
about preaching except how to preach. His learning is extensive. He knows all the 
great sermons of a thousand years. 

The theological scholar gathers books and books of embalmed specimens of creeds 
and of systems until his theologica herbarium is exhaustive of all possible kinds. He 
analyzes and classifies until order, genus, species, class, and individual, are arranged with 
mathematical exactness. He becomes a precis an. The instruments of his logic cut to 
the quick in the facts of life. He thinks that logic is more than life and is vexed that life 
will not always conform to his logic. He lives and has his being among Councils and 
churchly Courts, lordly ecclesiasticisms, and the millinery of high altars and the nude- 
ness of low chapels. He becomes learned in all the external issues of churchly life. 
The groans, tears, penitences, shames, joys, hopes, raptures, of the inner life of the 
soul do not commonly get into books or creeds. ‘These are not, therefore, among his 
learnings. The formalities, the conventions, the rituals, the creeds, of the religion of 
the intellect, and of the outer life are his facts. Does all this wealth of knowledge of 
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Grecian, Hebraist, Historian, Homilete, Theologian, make the scholar? The world 
says “no,” and the world is right. Learning gathered for its own sake, however fascina- 
ting the process, or exciting the result, does not make the true scholar. He must be 
productive as well as accumulative. Bluff Oliver Cromwell seeing twelve great silver 
statues in York cathedral, suddenly asked, “who are those expensive fellows up 
there?”’ The ecclesiastics said, “‘the disciples of Christ.” “Ah,” said the blunt old 
Puritan ruler, “let them come down and be melted up: then, like Christ, they will go 
about doing good.” Every true scholar must translate himself into the active voice. 
He must act upon something. His learning must go about doing good. Much of the 
ill-concealed scorn which has frequently been heaped upon the scholar by the men of 
affairs has come because he has allowed himself to become only a receptacle, a granary 
of knowledge. He has become learned but not wise, full of facts which lead to no con- 
clusion and to no action. 

Broad knowledge ought to be the base of broad wisdom, and broad wisdom in 
turn the base of wise action. The facile power of acquisition of learning tends to 
atrophy the power to use it in wise directions. We constantly meet learned men who 
are not wise men, and we oftener take our perplexities for the unraveling of them to a 
man of affairs than to aman ofscholarship. But why? Because the former has trans- 
muted his smaller store of knowledge into terms of life, while the larger stores of the 
other are mostly hoarded and preserved. His garner of wheat is neither sowed for the 
production of more wheat, nor ground in mills or the sustenance of human life. The 
true scholar must needs use all his gathered learning from many men and many cen- 
turies, to guide him in a saner, more farseeing, more sagacious conduct of life. He 
ought to be able to apply himself as other men cannot, to social problems, to politics, 
to the relation of man to man, and to the practical problems of religion. All learning 
is for use in the realm of human life — what is not useable would best be dropped 
into the oblivion of forgetfulness. 

Learning should be sought with unceasing diligence for its uses in the practical 
conduct of one’s own life and for helpfulness in the lives of others. The old sibyl 
used to say, ‘everything has two handles; beware of the wrong one.” The wrong 
handle of scholarship is the storage handle. Let Newton’s scholars, write, write, write, 
so that others may benefit by their scholarship, but beyond that, let them measure up 
to their learning, in their wise leaderships and their wise activities among men. 





And I will trust that He who heeds 

The life that hides in mead and wold, 
Who hangs yon alder’s crimson beads, 

And stains these mosses green and gold, 
Will still, as He hath done, incline 

His gracious care to me and mine. 


—Whittier. 
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Intellectual Integrity 


By President William H. P. Faunce 
Brown University 


Many a man who is high minded in all his relations with his fellow men is slip-shod, 
cowardly, or even false in his intellectual processes, and is thereby preparing for himself 
an early deadline, or even a complete collapse of his power to acquire and impart the 
truth of God. 

The great question of life is one of resources, and resources will expand or dwindle 
according to intellectual integrity. Is a minister merely, as Dr. Robinson used to say, a 
tin-dipper of a man, to be filled up in a seminary and poured out ina parish, or is he 
like a fruitful tree that has found subterranean foothold and rootage, which each year 
adds a new ring to its girth, new fruit to its branches, and new diameter to its shadow? 
How can a man stand amid the roaring tides of life for twenty-five years and at the end 
of the time be as exuberant, versatile, and fecund as at the beginning, and far wiser, 
mellower and sweeter? The iron fountain sends out a stream of water all through the 
summer, and at the end of the season it is still the same iron pipe with a little added 
rust gathered on its cold lips. But the tree pumping up the sap, hanging out the fruit, 
enlarges itself while it enriches men. Here is the difference in preachers. One man 
has a pet series of sermons. He trots them out on every possible occasion, anxious to 
be judged by something above his normal level. He can last about two or three years, 
and then thanks God if he was born under the itinerant system, or if Divine Providence 
suddenly indicates a “larger sphere of usefulness.” If he were to lose his sermons, he 
would be poor indeed, for his wealth is not in what he is but what he has. But another 
man is never striving to outdo himself. He has no wish to seem greater than his 
average product. He stands year after year burrowing down into the firm earth, tapping 
the elemental powers of the universe, unfolding with a certain vegetable calmness and 
assurance such ramifications of thought and life that all the birds out of God’s heaven 
come to lodge in his branches. Only the man of intellectual integrity can hold out — 
and that is the chief question after all. Can you survive your contemporaries, outlive 
your competitors, and stand umbrageous and prolific when many a sapling is already in 
the sear and yellow leaf ? 

Too much of our preaching is unwittingly hollow because gotten up for the occasion, 
rather than exuded from the minister’s own life. It reminds us more of perspiration 
than inspiration, of galvinism rather than life. Multitudes of preachers think their 
sermon excellent just in proportion as it is not of the same texture as their ordinary 
living. Their production is not a piece of the man, but a piece of cleverness and 
ingenuity. It represents what he wants to think or feel, but has never yet experienced, 
and so is a mechanical, external, unvitalized affair. But we cannot feed multitudes out 
of an empty basket. The only way to acquire a larger influence is to become a bigger 
man. The only way to acquire a lasting influence is to become a better man. Real 
enthusiasm is ‘God in us”; and when God is not an occasional visitor, but indwelling 
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power, every utterance is simply the natural and inevitable overflow of the prophet’s 
life into the souls of his fellows ; a process demanding indeed all a man’s power, but a 
process which is to the prophet what creation is to God, when the morning stars sing 
together, and all the angels shout for joy. 

But now let us come a little closer. Integrity is needed in two distinct realms of 
intellectual effort — in finding the truth, in declaring the truth; in seeing what is and 
in telling others what we see. 

Of course the fundamental verities of the gospel are already possessed by the 
preacher and he is not seeking to find them. But their interpretation, explication, and 
application to all realms and relations of human life is an endless study, in which the 
minister is forevermore a disciple, a learner. If he knows it all, he has ceased to be a 
disciple. It may not be uncharitable to say that the majority of professional men 
to-day go to seed intellectually before they are forty-five, and after that time have lost 
the ability honestly to grapple with serious study. And since man is one, this intellec- 
tual barrenness breeds in, the minister spiritual stagnation, and the fate which Swift 
feared for himself is their fate — they “die atop.” 

Genuine study is vitiated by the resolve, or at least the desire, to reach certain 
conclusions as the outcome of the study. Sometimes a desire for orthodoxy will weaken 
a man’s entire intellectual apparatus, and make him see all truth through a colored 
glass. A man may indeed be absolutely sure of spiritual realities for they lie in realms 
beyond the reach of critical investigation : 


—Life’s bases rest 
Beyond the probe of chemic test. 


But to determine in advance the formulation of the conclusions of a course of study, 
is to be xolens volens dishonest all the way through. Honesty means receptiveness, 
means a soul given to hospitality. Uncertainty is the mother of intolerance. The man 
who does not know quite where he stands is always afraid to meet those who differ 
from him. But the man who stands “four-square to all the winds that blow ”’ is chiefly 
anxious to meet the men who see truth from another angle. The agnosticism of the 
unbeliever is the natural response to the overweening nosticism of the church. The 
world would not claim to know so little if theology had not sometimes pretended to 
know so much. ‘The religious liberty for which our fathers fought is sometimes but 
feebly maintained by their sons. We have no longer the thumb-screw and the rack, 
but we have still, quite as deadly, the anonymous letter, hinting that a brother is 
unsound ; substituting for ecclesiastical tribunal the far worse trial by newspaper or by 
inuendo. But the true man will desire ever to face the facts and form his own con- 
clusions. A sentence from Epictetus might well be written over every student’s chair: 
‘Say to each appearance: ‘await me a little, thou appearance ; let me see what thou 
art and with what thou hast to do; let me approve thee; and if thou use to exercise 
thyself in this way, thou shalt see what nerves and shoulders and sinews thou wilt 
have.’ ” 

Study is also vitiated by the desire to be called liberal, to fling off old traditions, 
and blaze a new path for the generations. There are many iconoclastic men who want 
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to pull down their barns at once, without any certainty of being able to build greater. 
But the soul, like the chambered nautilus, can build herselt ‘‘more stately mansions ” 
only by clinging to the old shell until the “ dome more vast” is ready for its occupant. 

Most of all is study vitiated by the desire to be effective and useful in the presen- 
tation of results. Who does not wish to be effective? But who has not found his 
vision of truth blurred by homiletic considerations, and who has not been drawn toward 
that kind of result which is susceptible of easy or striking presentation? The Homi- 
letic Habit, so useful,.so necessa‘y, has tyrannized over many a man, until he has 
become a mere sermon-grinder, viewing all the world simply as grist for his hopper, 
and valuing no truth or duty which he cannot utilize in-his next Sunday sermon. 
Thus a man becomes a stealer of scraps, a maker of crazy quilts, and instead of 
living a strong, progressive intellectual life, his one Sisyphus-task for perhaps fifty 
years — if God should spare his unworthy life so long — consists in getting ready for 
next Sunday. 


Often too are we hindered from any deep study by fear of consequences. 
Eusebius, the father of church history, in the eighth book of his work makes a naive 
confession. In recounting the bravery of the Christian martyrs and the triumphs of 
the church, he states that it is no part of his purpose to relate dissensions in the church 
or record the names of those who were untrue to the faith; adding, “ We shall only 
upon the whole introduce those events into our history which may be profitable to us 
of the present day and hereafter to prosperity.” One of his chapters, strange as it 
may seem, bears this extraordinary title: ‘‘ How far it may be wise to use falsehood as 
a medicine for the benefit of those who need such procedure.” Contrast the method 
of the Bible which relates the murder and adultery of David, the intolerance and pride 
of John, the dissimulation of Peter, and conceals nothing through fear of consequences. 
The man who is afraid to know the truth or tell the truth is an untrue man; his method 
is defective, his sight perverted, his scholarship small and poor — let no such man be 
trusted. ‘The fundamental lesson for the serious student is to learn that, in the words 
of James Russell Lowell, “the universe of God is fire-proof, and it is quite safe to strike 
a match.” : 

Integrity is quite as vital in declaring truth perceived. To give the congregation 
the truth they want rather than the truth which has redeemed and nourished us, to 
adopt an inferior mode of argument, in short to accept the leadership of men rather 
than of truth, is to be workmen that need to be ashamed, whether they are or not. It 
is to become echoes rather than voices crying in the wilderness, and so to vitiate one’s 
intellectual apparatus, that a certain unsoundness creeps into all one’s consciousness, a 
certain unreality into all one’s convictions, and at last a mournful hollowness into one’s 
utterance. 

The time was when question of the origin of the Scriptures did not exist. The 
Bible was a Chinese picture without perspective, and a verse from the pessimism of 
Ecclesiastes was as decisive as the Sermon on the Mount. Time was when any docu- 
mentary hypothesis was atheistic, and when such a view of prophecy prevailed that it 
was not improbable that Moses should write the account of his own death. 

But if the old @ frzorz conceptions of miracle and prophecy led us astray, is there 
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any less danger in adopting the anti-supernaturalism of some extreme schools? To say 
that miracles are impossible is dogmatism of the extremest and most flagrant type, and 
to say they never occurred, and to begin an investigation with that postulate, is an 
assumption of omniscience, and a clear breach of intellectual integrity. 

Each man called of God has a message which none other can deliver — a message 
which, so he keep his soul untarnished and unbowed, shall yet transform some portion 
of this earth into the fair kingdom of our God. 





The Book of Jeremiah and the 
Person of the Prophet 


By Professor Charles Rufus Brown 


I THE PUBLICATION OF THE BOOK 


The questions raised are many and a complete exposition of the steps in the 
growth of the book to its present limits is impossible. Some things are very clear 
however. The utter lack of chronological sequence after chap. 17 (¢. g., in chaps. 21—26, 
34—36), proves that exact chronological succession was not a prime aim of the writer, 
while the existence of passages which interrupt the flow of thought, or belong to dates 
later than the discourses themselves, shows that the writings have been subjected 
to revision. Examples of these passages are Jer. 9:23-26; 10:1-16; 13:18,19; 16:14, 
15; 21:13,143; 31:7-14, 23-26; 33:14-26; 39:4-13. At the same time, the orderly ar- 
rangement of different parts suggests some regulative principle on the part of the au- 
thor. Fortunately some very clear, unusual, and suggestive statements are made in the 
book itself respecting its literary composition, and, if these are followed, a statement 
may be made which must involve the essential truth. In the following paragraphs, 
the effort will be made to distinguish carefully positive statements of the book from 
probable inferences therefrom. 

And, first, in the remarkable year 604 B.C., during a time of enforced retire- 
ment froin public discourse, Jeremiah dictated to his friend Baruch the substance of 
his oracles of the twenty-three preceding years, (see chap. 36). It is probable enough 
that the prophet had preserved notes of his discourses, which he enlarged or condensed 
in the dictation to suit the needs of the time of writing, and in some cases Baruch by 
Jeremiah’s direction may have developed the details in his own language, since before 
the days of stenography some of the phraseology may have been left to the scribe ; but 
it is certain that whatever Baruch did with this early material had the approval of 
Jeremiah, and doubtless the latter passed judgment upon the MS after it was com- 
pleted. In the next year, a new edition of this earliest publication was issued by the 
same means and with the same authority. This book contained the same words and 
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additions. Since most of chaps. 1—r17 belong to the earliest years of Jeremiah’s ministry 
(626-603 B.C.), and chap. 18 does not, we may assume that those chapters include, 
practically !, the second edition of Jeremiah’s work, which appeared in 603 ; and _ since 
the first roll had been rejected scornfully and burned by Jehoiakim, and the prophet’s 
own life was in danger, we may suppose that words such as Jer. 11:18—12:6; 15:15-21; 
16:19; 17:5-10, 14-18, which emphasize the prophet’s distress and complaint, and deal 
in denunciation of his enemies, belong among the portions added at the second writ- 
ing. The return to an earlier date in chap. 11 points to the conclusion that chaps. 11— 
17, excluding a few passages introduced later, are the product of the year 603. If so, 
we may set down the most of Jer. 1:1:—g9:22, whether with or without 10:17-25 we cannot 
say, as the reproduction of the original roll of 604 B.C. 

It is characteristic of chaps. 1—17 that they contain a large portion of the most con- 
cise and forceful language of the book, much of it in good poetic form, and that they 
consis: largely of prophecy rather than history, the allusions to the prophet being 
chiefly in the first’ person. We may perhaps rightly expect that these characteristics 
would appear so long as the same method of composition was followed. Beginning 
with the 18th chapter, however, and with this we enter upon a period subsequent to 
603, the fifth year of Jehoiakim, the internal experiences of the prophet are more 
closely connected with the discourses, and with the treatment he received from his 
enemies, and beginning with chap. 19, we meet a more pronounced tendency to give 
the historical occasions of the addresses and have passages, longer or shorter, contain- 
ing a history of Jeremiah, who is spoken of in the third person. It would seem from 
these facts that Jeremiah’s confidential secretary gradually assumed greater liberty, and 
with notes of the discourses, or his own recollections, undertook the composition of 
material now included in certain sections of the book, adding the historical occasions 
and the fortunes of his chief, his own words being distinguished by the use of Jere- 
miah’s name in the third person. After a time, and surely after the death of the 
master, the authority of his trusted disciple was doubtless greatly enhanced, and cer- 
tainly for us is sufficient. As Baruch himself advanced in years, he may have em- 
ployed others to help him, and at any rate it is no violent hypothesis that other ad- 
mirers of Jeremiah followed up the work of Baruch in gathering genuine material of 
Jeremiah and Baruch for insertion in the book of Jeremiah’s words, and in some cases, 
these have probably expanded genuine utterances of the prophet, or developed dis- 
courses in harmony with his exalted thoughts, not being careful always to use the 
third person in speaking of Jeremiah. 

More than once, after the collection of 603 was circulated with Jeremiah’s name, 
the book must have been enlarged, and must have appeared in what we would call re- 
vised editions. An examination of the preface, Jer. 1 :1-3, makes this evident, for the 
preface contemplates a period down to the capture of Jerusalem only, while the book 
itself carries on the history and gives the addresses of Jeremiah for a number of years 
later than that. That there may have been more than one such issue of the 





1 Some additions were made to the writing in post-exilic times, notably, Jer. 10:1-16; 17:19-27 ; 
and some passages once included in it may have been removed subsequently to other places in an en- 
larged roll. ; 
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book before chaps. 1—39 were included is likely, though the question cannot be 
answered with certainty, since the various brief collections, indicated by the introduc- 
tory phrase, “The word which came to Jeremiah from Jehovah, saying,” (cf. Jer. 18 :1 ; 
21:1, etc.), possibly may have been joined all at once with chaps. 1—17, in order to form 
chaps. 1—39. The logical order that prevails in the collections, however. seems to indi- 
cate the publication of separate series of discourses, and in at least one instance 
(chaps. 27—29), an unusual form of spelling proper names (Jeremiah, Jeconiah, Zedekiah, 
Nebuchadnezzar) points distinctly to the use of these collections in different circles of 
the people, and they may all have been in circulation before it was thought best to 
unite them to the Jeremiah roll. 

If space permitted, it could be shown that each of chaps. 25, 3t, 33, 34, 35, 36, 45, 
51, probably once formed the concluding section of the roll, but into the details of 
this we cannot enter in this place, nor can we consider the insertions now found 
within the various short collections, and the history of the Hebrew text in the process 
of transmission. 


QUOTATIONS AND REPEATED PASSAGES IN JEREMIAH 


The book of Jeremiah contains a large number of passages quoted either from 
another part of the same, or from other books of the Old Testament. In at least one 
instance, the material in Jeremiah has been used by the compiler of Kings (2 Kings 
25 :22-26 condensed from Jer. 40:5-9 ; 41:1-3, 16-18). For the many repetitions of the 
book and characteristic phrases, the reader will do well to examine Driver’s Jutroduc- 
tion, pp. 257-259. To trace the indebtedness of our book to other parts of Scripture, 
the following list of passages may prove of service: 

Nu. 21:28a, 29; 24:175=—Jer 48:45, 46; 

Deut. 26:3, 9—Jer.. 32:21, 22 ; 

Deut. 28:25d—Jer. 15 :4a=24:9a=—29:18a=34 :170,; 

Deut. 28:37 —Jer. 24:9=25:18=29:186=42:18b6=44:12b=49:130 ; 

Deut. 28:53—Jer. 19:9 ; ; 

Deut. 29:24, 25a, 26a=—=! Kings 9:80, 9=Jer. 22:8, 9; cf. Jer. 1:16; 5:19; 19:4; 

2 Kings 24:18—25:21, 27-30—Jer. 52:1-27, 31-34 ; 

12 Kings 25:1-7; 9-12—=Jer. 52:4-11, 13-16 —Jer. 39:1, 2, 4-10; 

INeh. 9:10=Jer. 32:20; 

Isa. 13:140 =Jer. 46:166—Jer. 50:160 ; 

1Tsa. 15:56 ; 16:6-10; 15:4@, 6a; 16:12,11; 15:76, 2b, 3=Jer. 48:5, 29-33, 34-38a; 

Isa. 24:17, 18a—=Jer. 48:43, 44a; 

Isa. 34:8, 5, 6=Jer. 46:10; 

Isa. 48:66—=Jer 33:30; 

Ezek. 18:2b—=Jer. 31:294 ; 

Hos. 8:136—Jer. 14 :100; 

Am. 1:4=Jer. 17:276=21:146=49:27=50:320 ; 

Am. 1:15=Jer. 49 :38=48:70 ; 

Am. 2:14a@=Jer. 46:6a ; 





1 In substance. 
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Am. 8 :84=Jer. 46:7 ; 
Ob: 8,65) 65.7 1-4 ==) ery 4.027, 9) 10, 14-10 ; 
Mic. 3:12=Jer. 26:18; 
Hab, 2:136-=Jer,-§1:580; 
2 THE CRITICAL TREATMENT OF THE BOOK 


It is not intended to give a history of this treatment, but rather to sum up some of 
the results from it. Only a few of them, and these of the most general sort, will be 
mentioned. 

It may not be generally known that the book of Jeremiah is the /omgest in the 
Bible, and that it contains about ove-fourteenth of allthe words in the Old Testament. 
Nearly one-half of the book consists of sermons, more or less expanded from Jeremiah’s 
utterances, a little more than ove-guarter was written by Baruch and others in the way 
of a history of the prophet, embodying a few of his words also, and the remaining ove- 
guarter is made up for the most part of discourses by admirers of Jeremiah, and is 
based upon his own language and that of other prophets. This part includes the 
historical chapter 52, taken from the book of Kings and other sources. Professor 
Duhm has attempted to be very exact in this matter, and upon the basis of the original 
ideas and the concise and elegant poetry in the first half of the book and in chaps. 30, 
31, and of the diffuse and borrowed language in all parts of the same, has concluded 
that to Jeremiah we owe some 280 verses, or.four-nineteenths of the whole number, to 
Baruch 220, or ¢iree-nineteenths of the same, and to other authors unknown 850, or 
twelve-nineteenths of the present book. Probably it may not be best to limit Jeremiah’s 
authorship to just these 280 verses, since it may be too much to suppose that a prophet 
should always maintain the ideas and language of his addresses upon the same plane 
of excellence, but there can be no doubt that Duhm has followed a valuable line of 
enquiry, and his sober judgments, as distinguished from the unbalanced conclusions of 
"some scholars are worthy of careful attention. It may be repeated, by the way, that 
. those parts are assigned by Duhm to Jeremiah’s hand which possess the strongest 
marks of origina/ity and prophetic foresight, so that there can be no reason for reject- 
ing his conclusions as attempts to destroy the Bible, or disprove the reality of predict- 
ive prophecy. Indeed there is no Biblical ground for maintaining Jeremiah’s 
authorship of the book called by his name, the name simply designating Jeremiah as 
the principal figure among its characters ; and, if it is considered worth while, one ought 
to be perfectly free to search for its authors by any known means of enquiry, just as we 
might in the cases of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings, regarded by the Jewish 
doctors very properly as belonging to the same class of books.! 

The statements concerning repeated passages already given suggest the sort of 
material for which we areindebted to the later historians of Jeremiah. Excluding 
chaps. 46—51, which are largely a compilation and re-adaptation of prophecies from 
various ages and authors, the writings reiterate certain forms of condemnation and the 
consequences of conduct in a way not indeed to contradict the words of the prophet, 
but to throw the emphasis upon particular shades of his thought, and to render some- 





1 In the canonical lists these four are included in the earlier prophets; Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel 
and the twelve minor prophets, in the Zater prophets. 
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what more concrete the language used by him. Much of this later language agrees 
with the forms of presentation in other Scriptures, notably in Deuteronomy and the 
parts of Kings written under its influence, and hence the additions are sometimes 
called Deuteronomic. The most important thoughts thus brought into bolder relief 
than had been done in Jeremiah’s own forms of speech are the following: (1) Zhe 
mission of previous prophets to the religious development of the people and their especial 
care for the correct usages of worship. That Jeremiah regarded this as a part ofa 
prophet’s function is clear from Jer. 2:17-20 and other passages, but we have to go to 
his own words to discover the great moral and political significance of his discourses ; 
(2) The sin of idolatry. This indeed is sharply condemned by Jeremiah (e. g., in 17:1, 
2), but not in the prolix forms of the later paragraphs, nor to the exclusion of other 
misdemeanors ; (3) Zhe distinct prediction of the exile of Judah. It is probable that 
Jeremiah, at least in the early stages of his prophetic career, did not foresee the exile to 
Babylon, but some grave misfortune that took this form. Subsequent events showed, 
however, that this was involved in Jeremiah’s forecasts, and his commentators have not 
failed to state the issue as it appeared from their point of view. 

From the present point of view, it will be seen that, in the use of the terms genuine 
and ot genuine, and in denying to Jeremiah the authorship of parts of our book, the 
writer must not be understood as questioning the authority of a given passage, or its 
value to the Christian life, although from a literary point of view it must be allowed 
that Jeremiah’s own words are superior to those of the authors that have been asso- 
ciated with him. 

Investigation has shown that a number of expressions in Jeremiah are due to mere 
scribal embellishments and mistakes of copyists, and when these are expunged, the 
book gains in clearness andforce. They are so insignificant in amount and impor- 
tance, however, that we may speak of the whole production without reserve as Holy 
Scripture. 

3. JEREMIAH’S PLACE IN OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY 

The most brilliant theological teacher at Jerusalem in the times before 
Christ was undoubtedly Isaiah. His hold of truth was strong, his presentation 
of it was uncompromising, his oratory was superb, and the variety and finish of 
his discourses, and the aptness of his illustrations, as well as the measured flow 
of his thought, were inimitable. While Jeremiah’s style is less energetic and 
impressive than that of Isaiah, many of the latter’s theological ideas are pre- 
sented with power by Jeremiah, all the more strongly, perhaps, because in his day 
the abominations of the people were more intimately connected with legalized religious 
service. But Jeremiah advances beyond his predecessors in several respects. Isaiah 
had taught the inviolability of Zion, and the certainty of her triumph over all her foes. 
Jeremiah sees that the promises to a nation can be realized only if the nation is stead- 
fast in the pursuit of righteousness, and that both promises and threats will be recalled 
by God, if a change in the religious attitude of a people renders the prophet’s word to 
it inappropriate. To Isaiah, the powerful Assyria was the instrument of Jehovah’s 
wrath for the chastisement of Israel. To Jeremiah’s prophetic vision the great enemy 
from the North appears as the destroyer of the holy city. Reflection over the 
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necessity of Israel’s fall, and over his own precious relation to the God of Israel, led the 
prophet to transfer the Divine protection from the za/éon as such, or a pious remnant 
of it, to the faithful zzd/vzduwal soul; and, since the man has no power in himself to 
know God, or to keep his holy law, God will impress a knowledge of his will upon the 
heart. In this way under the Divine tuition, Jeremiah has worked the suggestions of 
his predecessors, and of his own experience, into a consistent whole. presenting the 
essence of true religion as the attachment of individual souls to God,and the ideal 
human society as a company of God-fearing men. It is of course very plain that 
Jeremiah’s idea involves the abolition of a separate order of prophetic men, and the 
designation of good people as prophets, as well as kings and priests unto God. We 
may without hesitation endorse the judgment of Professor Driver, who says of Jeremiah 
that ‘ By his conception of the New ‘Covenant’ (31:31-34), he surpasses in spiritual- 
ity and profundity of insight every other prophet of the Old Testament.” 
4 THE PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF JEREMIAH 
Both in outward conditions and in personal characteristics, Jeremiah may 
be compared with Hosea. Hosea has been called “the prophet of the decline 
and fall of the Northern kingdom” and Jeremiah was certainly the prophet 
of the decline and fall of the Southern or Judean kingdom. The two looked 
at Israel’s past in a similar way, regarding her unhappy history as the result 
of adulterous departure from her Divine consort; both identify themselves most in- 
timately with the people they would save from destruction, and both are led through 
an uncommon measure of personal distress to perceive the reality and syblimity of the 
Divine love. Moreover, both have a nature most sensitive to the whole range of human 
feeling, and express their varying emotions without restraint. Much more is known con- 
cerning the personal experiences of Jeremiah than of Hosea, or of any other Old Tes- 
tament prophet, and Jeremiah seems to stand alone in making all his natural prefer- 
ences subservient to his calling as a prophet, in the interests of this calling relinquish- 
ing the joys of family life and the assemblies of his people, and sacrificing to it his soul 
sensitive to the last degree to the calamity in store for fatherland and countrymen, and 
keenly alive to the wrongs heaped upon himself. The power to pursue his calling for 
a period of about fifty years, and in the face of hostility and danger, Jeremiah receives 
from God. He has an appointment from Jehovah, His word is within him and he 
must speak, or it will consume him. Under the Divine influence it is that he declares 
the nature of the people’s sin and its punishment, and the particulars of the Divine 
judgment. While his deep conviction of duty led him to oppose the most cherished 
opinions and practices of his time, including those of the political and religious heads 
of the nation, in spite of the hatred and persecutions of his family and acquaintances, 
the struggle left frequent marks upon his gentle spirit, as is plain from the meditations 
he has left on record. All men curse him. His bleeding heart retorts by cursing them. 
He would recall his own birthday, and he even indulges in complaints of God. Inthe 
serene presence of his heavenly Father, however, his complaints are more than once 
silenced, the storm of feeling subsides, and his composure is regained. 
The character of Jeremiah is often superficially represented as if he were playing a 
part and indulging in tears to order. This is the farthest from the truth. There is 
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no evidence whatever to suppose that he was naturally a weak man, or anything but 
joyous in temperament, and he could be as optimistic as the most hopeful when the 
facts warranted such an attitude. The truth is, however, that he was too much of a 
man not to mourn, when the holy Judzean empire was tottering to its fall, and nothing 
could be done to avert the disaster. The noblest Hebrew of the centuries could not 
live in Jerusalem at the time, and strive continually and unavailingly to open the eyes 
of the blind leaders of the blind, without disappointment, and so artless a soul must 
express his sorrow with freedom. Insuch a man we can note the manliness of tears. 
But if we really know Jeremiah, we must note something else. Noone can grasp Jer. 
31:2-6, 15-22 ; 32:6-15, without remarking the strong optimism of the man, and his 
ardent look toward the future; only his optimism was based upon the abounding 
grace of God rather than upon the works of his countrymen. Jeremiah has been called 
the weeping prophet, the mournful prophet. Into what glad strains he passes when per- 
mitted by Jehovah to break away from his denunciations, to cease from contemplating 
the bitter disaster of his people, and his own fruitless labors, and to pour forth his 
loyal soul in glad psalms of deliverance in view of their future happiness and peace. 





The Newton Spirit 


Address delivered at the Thanksgiving Banquet in Sturtevant Hall, Nov. 27, 1902, 
by Mr. Wm. H. Dyas, of the Senior Class 


At this season of the year when the inter-collegiate football games are being played, 
the phrase, “ college spirit ’ needs no interpretation. We have all seen its manifes- 
tation and perhaps even felt its power. 

But what do we mean by the Newton spirit? We meana spirit of interest and en 
thusiasm in the success of Newton similar to that spirit manifested by Harvard or 
Brown when some exciting game is being played or an important victory has been- 
won. . 

Last summer one of the leading graduates of this Institution remarked that there 
was no such thing as a Newton spirit and that something ought to be done to create 
one. Nowif the reverend gentleman was correct —and we always try to make our- 
selves believe Newton men are fairly accurate —something indeed ought to be done 
to bring into existence a seminary spirit, and that as soon as possible. There is no 
other institution on this continent where the conditions for the development of a 
school spirit are so favorable. 

Notice for a moment some of our advantages. 

There is no Baptist seminary in America comparable with Newton in geographical 
location ; not so much on account of the bracing atmosphere and magnificent scenery 
of this Hill as the advantage of spending three years in New England, the centre of 
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culture and refinement for this continent, and the great privilege of living in close 
proximity to Boston where one may hear the ablest speakers on all the most interest- 
ing and helpful subjects of the day. 

Again, no Baptist seminary has a more inspiring history than Newton’s. Her 
men have filled and are occupying today a large number of the most important posi- 
tions in this and other lands. President White, President Faunce, Proféssor Shailer 
Mathews ; Doctor Hovey and Doctor Weston, two of the three men who have placed 
in our hands a most helpful translation of the New Testament, besides many other 
books : these and many others whose very names ought to be an inspiration to young 
men were Newton students. 

Let me call the attention of the Acadia men to the fact that not only was Doctor 
Sawyer,—the president of that institution for twenty-seven years and the very intellect- 
ual life of it for over thirty, admitted by all who know him to be the greatest teacher 
in the Provinces, and by Acadia men to be the greatest in the world, Newton excepted 
—not only was he a Newton man; but the two graduates of that college who in recent 
years have gained widest distinction were both Newton students. I refer to Dr. O. C. 
S. Wallace, Chancellor of McMaster University, and Dr. C, A. Eaton, pastor of the 
Euclid Avenue Baptist church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

And again, Newton is today in a position to do more for her students than any 
other Baptist theological school in this country. 

During our Junior year for some reason three of our men became dissatisfied and 
left the school. Strange to say we have lost no one since through dissatisfaction 
though some came with the intention of completing their course elsewhere. These 
three men selected as they supposed the best seminaries to be found anywhere. In 
less than a year came letters from two of them acknowledging that they had gained 
absolutely nothing in the way of instruction, and from the other I received a letter last 
summer stating that if he completed his seminary course this year he would be forced 
to borrow money in. order to do so. 

Now many of us know the willingness of our professors to demand thoroughness 
in the knowledge of Greek nouns, adjectives and verbs, and wide reading in what may 
seem to some more practical subjects ; and even if, to some aspiring youth, the course 
seems yet a little thin, I am sure he will find a willingness on the part of the Faculty 
to mix in such ingredients as will make it stiff enough for the most ambitious mind. 

And further, with regard to finances : even when a man is sensitive about accept- 
ing the aid which the Northern Baptist Education Society seems always willing 
to grant, on account of the large number of churches and chapels in this vicinity which 
are continually calling for supplies, financial difficulties are reduced to a minimum, 
With these advantages how is it there is not more of a Newton spirit ? 

Some have suggested that it is because when men enter the seminary doors they 
put away childish things. But it is noticeable that they are still enthusiastic when their 
old college is engaged in any important contest ; and even a game of tennis played 
here on the Hill by representatives of different classes brings out the old spirit with all 
the enthusiasm and determination of the days gone by. 

Let us remember that we owe more to this school than to any college or class, and 
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it is as little as we can do to express in some proper way our appreciation. “ How 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a thankless child !” 

Again, it has been suggested that the lack of the Newton spirit is due to the 
low intellectual standing of some who at least pass as Newton men. Now the speaker 
is one of the last men to say anything on this subject, for it is only by the mercy of 
the professofs and the good-will of the senior class that he isin this position tonight. 
Nevertheless a few words may be pardonable. When I was in college, a young man 
whose home was not farther away than Cape Cod or Nova Scotia, in preaching his 
farewell sermon told his friends that he was now going to cross the Atlantic to study 
theology at Newton. Whether or not he crossed the Atlantic in getting here I do not 
know ; this much I do know: he came, he studied, and is today preaching in New 
England, a member of our Alumni in as regular standing as any, although he has never 
matriculated not even from a high school or academy. Not long ago an ordaining 
council found fault with a candidate whom they at least supposed was a Newton man. 
They expressed their surprise and disappointment concerning the work they supposed 
the seminary was doing; when if it had only been known, that young man while at 
Newton had scarcely been introduced to Hebrew and never for the purpose of study 
had he opened a book in theology. Thus easy is it for gross misconceptions to be 
formed concerning the school and its standards. 

That there is room for improvement is very evident. The Trustees have already 
moved in the right direction. The Faculty are willing to move quite as fast as we 
desire. And if every student will feel his responsibility and do his part even the pres- 
ent high standing of Newton will soon be surpassed. 

Let us remember that whether here as students or outside in practical life we owe 
much to Newton. If while here we should learn of those who by reading the adver- 
tisements of other schools have grown dissatisfied, let us see to it that our expressions 
in their presence are just toward Newton. If in practical life we learn of those who 
are looking forward to a theological course, let us not be afraid to make known the ad- 
vantages of the school which has done so much for us. 

If there is a proper attitude even on the part of those here tonight there will soon 
be no doubt concerning the existence of a Newton spirit for the world will have felt 
its power. 





The cross! it takes our guilt away; 
It holds the fainting spirit up; 

It cheers with hope the gloomy day, 
And sweetens every bitter cup; 


It makes the coward spirit brave, 
And nerves the feeble arm for fight; 
It takes its terror from the grave, 
And gilds the bed of death with light. 
— Selected. 
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The Special Characteristics 
and Teaching of Ephesians 


The epistle to the Ephesians was probably a circular letter to the churches of Asia 
and not to the church at Ephesusalone. This fact is sufficient to account for 
the omission of private salutation, affectionate intimacy and personal appeal, which 
are found in letters to single churches and individuals. 

A close resemblance to Colossians is noticed in this epistle, in both structure and 
diction. Hence certain critics have maintained that Ephesians is an imitation, 
written by another than Paul but in his name. But the epistle gives evidence of unity 
and originality as well as of similarity to Colossians. ‘It is in this fact that we find a 
strong argument for its authenticity. What could be more natural for an author, writing 
upon similar subjects at the same time and under the same influences, than to use 
similar methods of treatment and similar, even the same, phrases to express his thought ? 
Ephesians loses much of its value to us when we deny its authenticity. ’ 

The epistle comprises six chapters and, like Colossians, falls distinctly into two 
divisions, three chapters being doctrinal and three practical. The reader is impressed 
by the recurrence of certain leading words : “ Will,” ‘“‘ Purpose,” “‘ Grace,” “Heavenlies,” 
‘¢ Spiritual,” ‘‘ Wealth,” “ Glory,” ‘‘Secret,” ‘ Fulness ”— how prominently they sound 
forth as notes upon which the author delights to play! Certain Greek compounds are 
also noticeable, which are characteristic of the emphatic energy of Paul’s style. 

The style of the epistle is not Paul’s usual broken, concise and uniformly sober 
style, but the full swelling notes of a hymn. It is “instruction passing into prayer, 
creed soaring into the loftiest of evangelic Psalms.” Paul could sing as well as argue, 
and on occasion rose into grand and exultant strains. Grotius said of Ephesians that 
“ Paul here equals the sublimity of his thoughts with words more sublime than any 
human tongue has ever uttered.” Witsius calls it ‘a divine epistle glowing with the 
flame of Christian love and the splendor of holy light, and flowing with the fountains 
of living water.” Alford calls it ‘the greatest and most heavenly work of one whose 
very imagination is peopled with things in the heavens and even his fancy rapt into the 
visions of God.” , 

The epistle starts with a high note and is characterized by strained expressions 
throughout. Paul is giving expression to a wonderfully sublime thought, and words are 
fairly incapable of doing it justice. Whata powerful introduction he makes as he speaks 
of the great foreordained plan of man’s redemption and glorification, which was the 
work alike of Father, Son and Spirit, and then utters an earnest prayer for his readers’ 
illumination of heart, that they may know fully the wealth and glory of their heritage 
and God’s power in raising Christ from the dead and making Him the head of His 
body, the church, which is the fulness of Him who filleth all in all! After the intro- 
duction the manner is more calm, though still intense. He now urges his great thought 
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that the Gentiles are fellow heirs with the Jews. The Gentiles are dead through trans- 
gressions and sins, far off from the theocracy and far from Christ, without hope and 
without God. But the Jews are also children of wrath and as much the objects of God’s 
anger as the Gentiles (cf. Ro. 3:9). Both stand as sinners before God and are quickened 
together in Christ and raised up with Him to sit with Him in heavenly places. Christ 
abolished in his flesh the enmity existing between them that he might create of them 
one new man, so making peace and reconcile both in-one body to God. 

Pfleiderer conceives of the epistle as intended to warn the Gentile Christians 
against two dangers. In the first place certain heretical teaching was current which 
made an abstract separation between the transcendent Christ and the historical Jesus, 
by which Christianity was dissipated into a metaphysical abstraction and deprived of 
its ethical content. Hence the writer would warn them against being so deceived by this 
teaching as to fall back into heathen immorality. They have not so learned Christ. 
For He requires of believers a new life in the truth, since they have been renewed in 
the spirit of their mind and put 6n the new man created in righteousness and holiness 
of truth. In the second place there was a tendency on the part of Gentile Christians to 
promote division in the community and to aim at a separation from the Jewish 
Christian part of it. Hence the writer urges them to preserve peace in the church. 
Union is the essential element of the divine plan of salvation and the ultimate end of 
redemption. 

There is a beautiful thought in the frequent expression “in Christ.” The idea 
seems to be that Christ is the embodiment of the whole Christian community. He is 
“the ideal representative of the community, who comprehends all the members in Him- 
self in the unity of one spiritual body, and as animating soul fills them with His own 
being, at once the foundation of the community and its head.” 


WILBUR C. NELSON. 


Some read to think; these are rare: some to write; these are common: and 
some to talk; and these form the majority. The first page of an author not un- 
frequently suffices all the purpose of this latter class. They treat books as some do 
lords; they inform themselves of their titles, and then boast of an intimate acquain- 
tance.—CoLTON. 


Resolve to edge in a little reading every day, if it is but a single sentence. If you 
gain fifteen minutes a day, it will make itself felt at the end of the year. 
—Horace Mann. 


A page digested is better than a volume hurriedly read.—Macautay. 
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R HE NEeEwronian certainly suggests Newton. This is 
The Newtonian if what it wishes to do. Tt anee to aid in making 
known Newton’s superb situation, her high intellectual standard, her fine spiritual 
influences, her noble history, the splendid achievements of her Alumni, her cosmo- 
politan sympathies and wide outlook. If it does this it cannot fail to inspire 
unlimited confidence in the glorious future of this noble school of Biblical study. THE 
NEWTONIAN is to be entirely free from advertisements, and the editors trust that its 
purely literary character will commend itself heartily to the Alumni of the seminary 
through whose cordial and unanimous support this effort cannot fail of success. The 
constituency to which THE NewTonlaN looks in its desire to help and in expectation of 
cordial support is composed of the students by whom its publication is inaugurated, 
the Faculty whose co-operation is heartily assured, the Trustees and the many financial 
contributors to the seminary, and the noble company of Alumni not a few of whom 
have kindly guaranteed in advance their support to Newton’s periodical. 


ORE than once has the suggestion been made that 

The Genesis of the students of Newton should have a seminary 
The Newtonian publication. Previous to this school year, however, 
nothing beyond words was reached. But last autumn Mr. 

F. L. Church of the senior class renewed the suggestion with better success. Asa 
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result a committee was appointed, having Mr. Church as chairman, to make all 
necessary enquiries. After receiving the Faculty’s hearty endorsement of the new 
enterprise the committee proceeded to gather and weigh material for their report. 
The results of their investigation so favorably impressed the student body and 
thoroughly met every conceivable kind of enquiry and proposal that it was decided 
to issue a periodical in harmony with the general plans presented in the report. 
In December, 1902, the editors entered upon their duties of making preparations for 
the first issue. Owing to the lateness in the school year before the undertaking was 
begun, only two numbers will be published under this editorial management, the 
present one, and a souvenir edition in June. 


j hgacs NEWTONIAN will aim to reflect accurately and 
The Purpose of adequately our seminary life and activities. It will 
The Newtonian bea bond between the Alumni and the school beyond 
the ties already existing. This it will seek to effect by 
keeping our constituency informed concerning the seminary and the Alumni, and by 
becoming the medium for presenting ideas and interchanging plans relating to the 
seminary and the Christian ministry. Besides literary productions by the students, 
Tue Newronian will contain scholarly articles by members of the Faculty, leading 
Alumni and others. The periodical thus hopes to make a contribution of distinct 
value to theological literature and at the same time to furnish such information 
regarding the condition and needs of the school as well as opportunities for discussing 
these interests as will engender new enthusiasm for our beloved Instituton. 

Very heartily are the Faculty, Alumni, students and other friends invited to use, 
the pages of THE NEwTonian for giving expression to convictions and suggestions that 
may in any way look toward the increasing efficiency of Newton Seminary, the pro- 
motion of the principles fundamental to theological education or the more effective 
work of the ministry. In this connection nothing need be said of the present issue. 
It is simply hoped that the first number will be read with much profit and interest. 
The leading articles are of great value. 

The June number will have particular interest for all friends of Newton. It will 
be a souvenir of the school year which every member of the seminary community will 
wish to preserve and copies of which will be desired for acquaintances. Representa- 
tions in half-tone of persons and of views on this Mount of Privilege will adorn its 
pages. But the special feature will be a historical essay by Professor Alvah Hovey 
dealing with the growth of The Newton Theological Institution. Dr. Hovey is pre- 
eminently qualified to present not only tacts in Newton’s progress but especially the 
genius of her development. Dr. Hovey’s article will embody the main features of his 
historical address at the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Institution, and will cover the 
preceding twenty-five years. It will be of permanent value as a succinct presentation 
of historical data for the Baptist churches in New England and will possess peculiar 
interest for every Alumnus. 
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HERE ought to be a more pronounced Newton spirit. 
That a Newton spirit already exists th - pages of this 
issue bear testimony. The thanksgiving address on the 
subject of which we are writing is evidence of appreciation 
of this noble school of sacred learning. The need of a new gymnasium would not be 
urged so vigorously were it not for the spirit which prompts the ambition that Newton 
shall have the best of everything. The very fact of a periodical published by the 
students is proof of their deep desire to further the interests of the school. 

Our pages also furnish material for the development of enthusiasm for Newton. 
They show the influential places which Newton Alumni have occupied and the 
prominent positions many today are filling. Graduates of this Institution, thrilled by 
the spirit of Jesus Christ, are rendering a large and far-reaching service in many lands. 
This should be a most effective factor in stimulating the warmest devotion of all her 
sons. With this in view it is a shame that we have not more zeal than we possess or 
at least than we exhibit. New England reserve manifests itself in this respect all too 
prominently. In its place there should be a glowing earnestness of devotion to our 
theological Alma Mater. 

The possessor of the Newton spirit will be exceedingly grateful for the magnif- 
icent history ot our Institution; he will rejoice in the splendid contribution graduates 
thereof are making to the life of this age; he will joyously anticipate the fulfilment of 
the yet nobler prospects. Nor does it follow that one who is enthusiastically loyal to 
Newton must be blind to any limitations of the school. On the contrary such a spirit 
will prompt earnest thought and life-long endeavor to aid in bringing the Institution to 
the attainment of the highest ideals. May the Newton spirit grow! 


The Newton Spirit 


Haas year the spiritual life of the school is marked by 

Spiritual Condition unusual warmth and helpfulness. To have in 

of the School creased loyalty to Christ seems to be the deep desire of 

many hearts. The “still hour” in the chapel for fifteen 

minutes after twelve o’clock daily is proving a happy and fruitful season. The spirit- 

ual attitude with which the New Year is entered cannot be more truly expressed 

than by the prayer of a member of the middle class when unexpectedly called upon 
at one of the first chapel services of 1903: 

“© God, our Father, we thank Thee that with the fleeting days and fleeting years Thou dost 
never leave nor forsake; that however untoward our conduct or however grievous our unconscious 
errors or wilful sins of thought or speech, Thou dost ever stand ready to forgive when Thou hearest 
the penitent cry. We bless Thee, O God, that a repenting sinner is a welcome sight in Thine eyes. 
And we pray Thee, that this year upon which we have but entered may be marked by victory over 
sin without and self within; that Christ, our King, may be crowned within our hearts and lives, and 
self be dethroned. 

We ask Thee, O God, that this year our faces may be set hard against evil and turned full 
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toward God; that we shall be more diligent searchers for the truth and lovers of the same; and that 
we shall have a fresh appreciation of the Christ. May our bedimmed eyes be unscaled that we may 
see Him in all His resplendent glory. Help us that we may each be found circling nearer and nearer 
to Him, finding in Him the very end of our existence. So may Thy kingdom come among us and 
Thy holy will be done by us: and to Thee we shall render all praise. Amen.” 


HE scholarship of Newton’s Faculty, her large endow- 
ment, well-appointed buildings and superb location, 
are well-known. But these are not her only assets. The 
personality of the men who study here indicates more 
truly, the character of the Institution and affords a better basis on which to estimate 
her contribution to the work of the Christian ministry. With a view to promoting 
more accurate knowledge of this sort, we have made a detailed census of the men 
now enrolled. Possibly, the figures gathered will surprise as well as interest the large 
number of Baptists who have known our school in other ways. 

Of the fifty men whose names appear in the new catalogue just issued, we find 
that 28 per cent. were born outside the United States, one-half of these being na- 
tives of Nova Scotia and the remainder coming from New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, Ontario, Scotland and Ireland. And it appears that those born within our 
country represent localities almost as. widely scattered. Only 14 per cent. of the 
school are natives of Massachusetts, although when the other New England States are 
added the percentage rises to 36. Nearly one-third of the States of the Union have 
contributed to Newton’s present classes: 28 per cent. were born west of New York, 
and 14 per cent. beyond the Missisippi. Almost all however come from the northern 
line of States, only two men representing the South, one from Virginia and the other 
from North Carolina. 

It is interesting to note that more than one-fifth of the students have previously 
belonged to other denominations, the Methodists furnishing 8 per cent., the Presby. 
terians the same, and the Free Baptists, the Congregationalists and the (German) Evan- 
gelical Association one man each. This would indicate that Newton men think for 
themselves and are not Baptists simply by inheritance. Indeed in several cases the 
parents represent a third denomination, being neither Baptists nor members of that 
body to which the son formerly belonged. But it is worthy of remark that every 
student except one has had the examble of a Christian mother, and in the excepted 
instance the mother has become a Christian since her son’s conversion. Surely the 
Baptist denomination owes much to these Godly mothers, albeit they represent many 
faiths. Only 76 per cent. of them are Baptists, and of the rest two are Roman Catho- 
lics and two have never united with any church. As to the fathers of these sons, 82 
per cent. are Christians, 24 per cent. deacons, elders or trustees and 12 per cent, 
ministers. Two of the mothers already mentioned are deaconesses. 

Nineteen colleges are represented by the student body besides one Bible training 
school. Brown sends the largest quota, 22 per cent., Acadia ranking second with 16 
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per cent., Colby next with 12 per cent. and Kalamazoo fourth, the latter’s graduates 
numbering one-tenth of the whole. Five students have in addition received the 
degree of A. M. after post-graduate study, two at Harvard and one each at Acadia, 
Brown and Lincoln universities. It is a rather significant fact that over half the stu- 
dents did not make the ministry their first choice for lifework. Sixteen per cent. had 
planned to be teachers, 14 per cent. aimed at business careers, 8 per cent. preferred 
the law and one man gave up a seafaring life after rising to the position of mate. 
Several have held offices in the Christian Endeavor organization and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association work, one has been a captain in the Salvation Army and one 
served in the Army Christian Commission during the Spanish War. 

The average age of the students is twenty-nine and the age at conversion aver- 
aged less than sixteen years. The married students number 30 per cent. of the entire 
enrolment and two others are widowers. 

Such are the personal statistics of the men now studying at our oldest theological 
~ school. It would be interesting to know how these figures compare with those of other 
Baptist seminaries today and with Newton’s own record in years gone by. 





N February 14, the sad news came that Enoch Crosby 

The Passing of Stubbert had passed beyond our vision. Only a 

Enoch C. Stubbert few weeks before, he had gone to his home in Beverly to 

seek recovery from a severe attack of grip. Instead, 

however, of the restoration to health for which we prayed, the Master called to perfect 
health in higher service. 

Brother Stubbert was born in Yarmouth, N.S. in 1869, his father being an 
honored Baptist minister. At the age of fourteen he became an avowed disciple of 
Christ. His college training was gained in Acadia University, Wolfville, N. S., where 
his high scholarship won for him the position of tutor in Greek and Latin. In his 
senior year he was editor-in-chief of the college journal, the Acadia Atheneum. During 
the year following graduation, his splendid teaching gifts found successful exercise in 
the Literary and Scientific Institute, New London, N. H. 

In September, 1901, Mr. Stubbert came to Newton where he.has since been de- 
voting himself with his accustomed thoroughness and ability to preparation for the 
ministry. A few months ago he became acting pastor of the Baptist church in 
Penacook, N. H., where he became greatly endeared to the people. Mr. Stubbert was 
an associate editor of this publication, for which position his literary tastes and sound 
judgment especially fitted him. His associates in the editorial management desire to 
record their deep appreciation of his ever helpful spirit, wise counsel and noble Chris- 
tian bearing. He was a scholar of marked ability, a man of unquestionable sincerity, 
an unfalteringly loyal Christian. Long and tenderly will his memory be cherished. 

Mr. Stubbert was married to Miss Nellie Glines of Beverly, Mass., in July, rgor, 
who is nobly bearing her great loss. To her and the wide circle of sorrowing 
friends, THE NEWTONIAN extends its warmest Christian sympathy. 

Although the day on which the body of our loved friend was laid away, February 
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17, witnessed the most violent snow-storm of the season, over thirty professors and 
students of Newton attended the funeral exercises which were held at Beverly, in this 
way, and in the offering of a beautiful floral anchor, testifying to their esteem and love 
for the deceased, and sympathy for the bereaved President Wood in his address 
spoke very helpful words of Christian cheer, in view of so noble a career and the 
larger service into which we cannot but feel our brother has entered beyond. 

The death of our friend so strong and true has made profound impression on all 
our number. We feel more than ever the nobility of Christian service and the power 
of Divine truth. The importance of living at our best now and of doing today every 
possible duty has come most vividly to us all. The things of the Kingdom of heaven 
have become very real to the men at Newton. We know that our brother has not 
passed out of life but into the realm of truer living in the presence of his Lord. 
Because of the example of him who was with us, every one of us will be a nobler man 
and will render better service for our God. 

In this connection it seems fitting to print the resolutions adopted by the middle 
class, of which Mr. Stubbert was a member, which so well express the feeling of the 
whole school. 

Whereas, in the mysterious providence of God our beloved classmate, Enoch- 
Crosby Stubbert, has been removed from us by death, at a time when he had just 
entered upon the sacred work of the Christian ministry, and when many years of 
useful service seemed to be before him ; therefore be it Resolved : 

1 That we, the class of 1904 of The Newton Theological Institution, record our 
sense of the sore bereavement which has fallen upon us ; 

2 That we acknowledge in this hour the goodness of God. His ways are 
unknown to us, but he does all things well. We find comfort in such experiences as 
this through the hope which is ours in Christ ; 

3. That we cherish in grateful memory our brother’s life among us. His 
studious habits and scholarly attainments, his manly character and genial disposition, 
his earnest activity and sincere devotion to Christ were a continual inspiration ; 

4 That we extend our tender sympathy to the bereaved ones in their loss of a 
kind husband, a loving brother and a true friend, and commend them to the special 
care and comfort of Him who is*able to mingle sweetness with the bitterness of 
sorrow and who has a peculiar love and welcome for those whom he chastises ; 

5 That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the bereaved wife, and be published 
in THe NEWTONIAN, 

SL ES aE SE a 


The ‘Newton Census’ was compiled and the statistics presented in these pages by 
Mr. Harry E. Safford, associate editor of THE NEwrontan. The editor-in-chief feels 
that this should be stated in view of the valuable character of the work and the 
thoroughness with which it has been done. 


It is the purpose of THE NEwTontan to present reviews of the literary produc- 
tions of our Alumni as they are published. The notice will be written by the pro- 
fessor within whose department the book naturally falls. In this issue, Professor 
English and Professor Thomas have written of the two latest works from the pens of 
Alumni. 
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Our Alumni 


The mutual fellowship of Newton students during their three years of study is 
peculiarly intimate, yet almost immediately upon graduation they scatter to widely 
distant fields of service and frequently never meet again with full numbers. ‘lhus the 
class of 1902 has already circled the globe, with representatives in the Philippines, 
India, China and Africa, and from Nova Scotia to Kentucky in America. 

This very fact has been one strong reason for starting THE NEWTONIAN, inasmuch 
as we hope thereby to provide a useful medium for the interchange of Alumni news 
among all the sons of Newton. Many a graduate of whom little is definitely known 
beyond his own State is doing noble and enduring work for God, and information con- 
cerning him would both encourage and delight his friends of student days. The edi- 
tors confidently rely on the co-operation of all the Alumni in the gathering of these 
facts and will be glad to receive any items which may be of general interest. In open- 
ing this department we give a sketch of our honored senior Alumnus and of a repre- 
sentative Newton man in each of the three great divisions of the work of the Christian 
ministry, namely, as pastor, teacher and editor. Subsequent issues will describe more 
briefly the work of many of the Alumni. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts shares with The Newton 
Dr. Witt1aM Howe Theological Institution the honor reflected by the ministry of 

Rev. Dr. William Howe, for the oldest clergyman of the one is 
also the senior living graduate of the other. Born at Worcester in 1806, he prepared 
at Amherst Academy for Waterville College, since known as Colby, from which he 
graduated with seven others in 1833 and then took the three years’ course at Newton. 
Like many another young man who has since become eminent, William Howe was lim- 
ited in funds but so eager for an education that he earned every dollar of the expense 
and was able to complete his studies free of debt, thanks to a strong constitution and 
a stronger will. While at Newton he had charge of a mission Sunday School in 
Boston and walked into the city every Saturday afternoon, walking back to Newton 
Monday morning before breakfast that none of his studies might suffer. 

After graduation Mr. Howe at once became a missionary of the Boston Baptist 
Sunday School Union, and by establishing a circuit of eight mission schools, began 
the work of forming Churches which has especially marked his ministry. One of these 
grew from a gathering in a sail-loft on Commercial street to the Baptist Bethel of to- 
day which is doing such valuable work among the sailors. Another on Friend street 
started with eleven children and became the Union Baptist Church with a Sunday 
School numbering 600 and a meeting-house seating twice as many. As pastor of this 
church he raised the entire building fund and still has the subscription lists. Soon 
after 1859, when he resigned and went on a visit to Palestine, this body united with 
Temple Church to form the present Tremont Temple. 

In 1863 Dr. Howe resumed pastoral work, this time taking charge of a chapel on 
Harvard street, Cambridge, which speedily became the Broadway Baptist Church. 
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After resigning in 1870 he continued his membership there and for several years 
taught his Bible class as before. He has built in Atlanta a memorial chapel for his 
wife who died in 1883 after they had lived together forty-five years. Dr. Howe was 
one of the founders of the Boston Associated Charities and has also served on the 
Boston School Board. On his ninety-sixth birthday he preached a vigorous sermon in 
the Broadway Church: surely all Newton Alumni join most heartily in the wish of the 
Boston Ministers’ Conference expressed at that time, that his years might equal in 
number the hundred white roses they sent. 


Considering the average length, or more truly the brevity, of 
Dr. Henry F. Cotsy _ pastorates in our day, that of Rev. Dr. Henry F. Colby, just 

closed at Dayton, Ohio, can hardly be called typical but rather 
ideal in this respect as in others. As a son of the Colby family of Newton Centre, so 
well known in New England Baptist history, his prospects upon graduating from 
Brown and Newton were of course unusual. Probably many prophesied that his life- 
work would be accomplished in the vicinity of Boston. But God had work for him to 
do in Ohio and providentially opened the way. While attending the Baptist Anniver- 
saries of 1867 in Chicago with his father, Hon. Gardner Colby, he was invited to stop 
for a Sunday at Dayton on his way home and fill the pulpit of the First Church then 
vacant. This led to several months of preaching there as supply and finally in Jan- 
uary, 1868, he was ordained as pastor, a position he has nobly filled for five and thirty 
years. 

The church has meanwhile grown in numbers and in power as children and child- 
ren’s children have entered the fold under the same pastoral care. Three branch 
churches with good buildings and settled pastors indicate something of the work ac- 
complished. Under the leadership of this descendant of financiers the Dayton Bap- 
tists have learned to consecrate their wealth, the First Church alone having contributed 
two hundred thousand dollars to the regular objects of benevolence in addition to large 
sums for special cases. 

Dr. Colby was for three years president of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union and has held other positions of honor and with honor, but naturally where there 
has been one life-long pastorate the history of the pastor is very largely told in that of 
his people. Perhaps in the record of this under-shepherd who went forth from Newton 
to feed the sheep long and patiently in a single fold, we see more fully the meaning of 
the Good Shepherd when He said, “I £xow my sheep and am &xown of mine.” 


Dr. John Pryor, formerly president of Acadia, who 
Pror. E. MILes KEIRSTEAD ' died a few years ago had, if we may not say the prior- 
5 ity, at least the seniority among our Alumni from the 
Provinces, having come to Newton in 1828. Down to 1845 only two others followed his 
example, but since then over one hundred have taken their theological course here, 
contributing much to the piety and the scholarship of the Baptist ministry, One such 
man is Rev. Prof. E. Miles Keirstead who holds the chair of English Literature and 
Moral Philosophy in Acadia University. 
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His native Province is New Brunswick where his ancestors were loyalists, the 
father, a noble man of God, having preached there for many years as a Baptist pioneer. 
The son received his early education in the provincial schools where he also taught for 
atime; then entered the University of New Brunswick at the head of the class, a rank 
he still held when he graduated with honors in 1873. After completing the Newton 
course to which he added special work in Hebrew, Mr. Keirstead was ordained at Yar- 
mouth, Nova Scotia, as pastor of the Milton Church, and a year later went to Windsor 
where he remained five years. In 1882 Prof. Schurman resigned from Acadia to enter 
the faculty of Cornell University, of which he has since become the distinguished head, 
and Mr. Keirstead was called to take up the work of this department of English Liter- 
ature in which he had excelled when a student at New Brunswick. 

Twenty years of brilliant service have testified to the wisdom of his selection, and 
further study at the Universities of Chicago and Oxford has perfected his scholarship. 
In the teaching of Logic, too, Prof. Keirstead is widely recognized as a master. Being 
a thrilling speaker with exceptional power over audiences, he is in great demand 
among the colleges as a lecturer, particularly on the literature of Browning and Tenny- 
son. He has also served on the Examining Boards of King’s College at Windsor and 
the University of New Brunswick, and in 1897 was unanimously chosen president of 
the Baptist Maritime Convention. 

A beautiful personality and rare spiritual gifts combine with wide and exact learn- 
ing to form in Dr. Keirstead an eminent Alumnus of Newton who is grandly serving 
the Master through the training of college students. 


Everybody reads some newspaper; in most cases 
Dr. Georce E. Horr comparatively few know anything whatever of the 

personal history of its directing head, although his 
editorials are given far more consideration than the opinions of any other stranger. To 
a less extent this is true of religious papers. Doubtless all readers of Zhe Watchman 
especially those who are Newton men, will be glad to know more concerning Rev. Dr. 
George E. Horr, a fellow Alumnus, under whose editorship during the last dozen years 
this paper has become one of the leading denominational journals whether Baptist or 
otherwise. 

Although born in Boston he prepared for Brown University at the High School in 
Newark, New Jersey, where his father was pastor. From college he went directly to 
his theological course spending one year at Union Seminary and two at Newton, grad- 
uating from the latter in the class of 1879. During his first pastorate, of five years at 
Tarrytown, New York, Mr. Horr wrote editorially for Zhe Christian at Work, and 
while serving the First Church, Charlestown, Massachusetts, for seven years he 
was also associate editor of Zhe Watchman, then conducted by Dr. J. W. Olmstead. 

In 1891 Dr. Horr became editor of this paper, acquiring also a controlling in- 
terest in the company, and now his real life-work beganin the profession so evidently 
adapted to his abilities as well as tastes. His editorials on national and interna- 
tional affairs, expressed in crisp, simple English, have become a special feature. In 
his college days at Brown he was known as a bright, clear thinking young man com- 
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manding a beautiful style of expression, and a close student, especially of history, 
ancient and modern. In fact from early childhood his reading had been along his- 
torical lines under the immediate direction of his father, which perhaps accounts in 
part for the accurate perspective so marked in his estimate and forecast of world affairs. 

In other kinds of literary work also Dr. Horr has been busy. ‘The larger part of 
the American section of Armitage’s “story af the Baptists is from his pen; and a 
book of travel entitled, 4 Landsman’s Log of a Voyage. Ue has written four es- 
says, as follows: ‘The Christian Consciousness,’ “Christian Science,” “Ethical 
versus Forensic Conceptions of the Atonement,” and “Christ and the Gospels”; also 
several lectures on a variety of topics, as “The Port Royalists,” ‘“‘African Exploration,” 
“Toleration versus Liberty” and ‘The Antigone of Sophocles,” besides many sermons 
and occasional addresses. 

Finally, this versatile son of Newton is prominent in official and social station, 
although his sole public office has been membership on the Brookline School Board. 
Each spring and autumn he participates in the Peace and Indian Conferences at Lake 
Mohonk and for years was vice-president of our Publication Society. Dr. Horr is a 
member of the University and Twentieth Century Clubs of Boston and amid all the 
other demands upon his time and strength still proves his loyalty to Baptist interests 
by serving as Trustee on the Boards of Worcester Academy, Brown University and 


The Newton Theological Institution. 
Harry E. SAFFOorRD. 


Some Old Time Newton Volunteers 


The Student Volunteer movement has rendered a great service to the cause of 
missions by organizing those students in our educational institutions who have given 
their lives to the foreign service. So today the Student Volunteer Band is a permanent 
feature in the life at Newton. It has a membership this year of nine men, and also the 
nine ladies of the Hasseltine House. It meets in its own room (in the Library 
building) which has been decorated with the photograps of our missionary alumni and 
large maps showing the location of each living alumnus on the field. But before the days 
of organization throughout Newton’s history, there have been those among her sons who 
have heard the cry of the heathen in his distress, “ without God and without hope in 
the world.” Burning to tell him the glad story of salvation they have gone even to the 
ends of the earth in obedience to the last command of their Master. I can do little 
more than mention some of the earliest of our missionaries at this time. I will speak 
of some of their successors in a later paper. 

Francis Mason, D.D., the first Newton missionary, was, like Carey, a shoemaker. 
His early life was spent in York, England, where he learned his trade, having left 
school when he had completed the “rule of three.” He came to America in 1818 at 
the age of 19, and wandered about trom city to city working at his trade till he was 
converted in 1825. Hecame to Newton and was a member of the class of ’30. He 
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was ordained and married on May 23, 1830, and three days later sailed for Burma. 
He was sent to Tavoy just in time to receive the mantle of the dying Boardman. For 
twenty-two years he held this station, conducting a seminary for the preachers, trans- 
lating the Scriptures into two Karen dialects besides doing all the superintending and 
evangelistic work. His careful study into the habits of the people, and the plant and 
animal life of the country, that he might translate the more accurately. led to the pub- 
lication of two works, “Burmah: Sts Fauna and Flora” and “Burmah. Its Peoples 
and Natural Productions.” Of these an eminent English authority says: ‘They are 
the most valuable additions to the history of the fauna and flora of Burma, made 
by any man of modern times ” 

Instead of returning to America to recupera'e as advised, he asked to go to 
Tongoo, roo miles beyond the frontier line. He took possession of this centre of the 
Karen peoples, with the aid of three native helpers. In ten years one of the miracles of 
mocern missions was well on toward development. Six thousand converts had been 
baptized and 126 churches organized. Still he was not satisfied and longed’ to push 
farther inland among the wild tribes. But the Burman tyrant reigned in Upper Burma. 
No man was to change his religion. “ Are we to tack the gospel to the English flag?” 
writes Mason. “Had Judson argued thus where would be the Burman mission 
today ?”’ He selected Bhamo to be “the fulcrum on which to place the mission lever.” 
He made a tour of exploration and thus gives us an insight into his heart as he writes: 
*‘when I looked up to that range of mountains, stretching as far as the eye can reach, 
marked like a mosaic, formed by the brown patches of Kachin cultivation contrasting 
with the deep green forest, my heart yearned, beyond what words can express, after 
these children of the mountains with none to point out to them the way of salvation.” 
Such was the overwhelming ambition of a man, who by the industry of his mental 
powers, because of his work as teacher, translator, grammarian, lexicographer, tourist, 
and explorer, had won membership in the Royal Asiatic society. And yet he had done 
all these things as a sort of recreation, or that he might the more faithfully carry out 
the great purpose of his life—to preach the gospel. 

He was stricken down in March, ’74, after 34 years of service, while on his way to 
Calcutta to arrange for the publication of the second edition of his books. He had 
contemplated, on his return, to take a trip to Canton and the western border of China 
in order to find the home of the Karen tribes. Francis Mason was a man of action 
and one of God’s faithful stewards. 

Joun Tay.or Jones, D.D., was a class-mate of Dr. Mason and fully worthy to stand 
beside him. Hetoo was a pioneer. He followed Mason to Burma after an interval of 
about six months, but it was decided that he should lay hold of Bangkok, the capital of 
Siam. Here his life was spent, much of it alone, in doing the necessary preliminary 
work of getting the language and sowing the seed. For a long time he worked beyond 
his strength in itinerant preaching while the sore trial of his heart was that so few were 
converted because of the lack of men to preach to the people. 

Dr. Jones had rare ability as alinguist. He fixed the theological terms in the 
Siamese, wrote nearly all the tracts used, besides translating the entire New Testament 
and twice revising it, and had almost completed the translation of the Old Testament 
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when he died at the age of 49. He had won his way into the hearts of the people, rich 
and poor alike. When the king heard the news of his death he wrote a note to Mrs. 
Jones and, according to the custom of his people, sent a present, to be placed in 
the coffin. 

Although the labors of Dr. Jones were mostly for the Siamese, his first converts 
were from the Chinese who were trading at Bankok. From these converts grew the 
Chinese church in Siam, and from those who returned to China, came the call to start 
the large work of the Missionary Union in that empire. The future leaders of this 
work, Ashmore and Goddard, were trained under his masterly hand. The seeds he 
sowed in Siam are bearing a great harvest thronghout the empire of China. 

In the next class, that of ’31, graduated a sturdy, home-loving Welchman, THomas 
Smmons, who a few years before, had come to South Carolina. His love for Christ had 
led him out in the wilderness of Western Georgia to teach the Indians, but feeling his 
weekness he came to Newton to better equip himself for service. Here the cause of 
foreign missions laid hold on him, and in December, 1831, he sailed for Burma at the 
age of 30. In this fruitful field he was destined to labor for forty-two years. About 
this time the Eurasians (children of mixed European and Asiatic blood), were beginning 
to become a factor in the English colonies. He worked among them with good results: 
Later he moved to Prome and worked for both natives and English. He preached 
regularly to the English regiment stationed there and, as a result, when it was trans- 
ferred to Madras, twenty-five men with some others founded the Madras Baptist church. 
“So little do we know who God’s elect are, and what he intends to accomplish by us 
when sent forth on any of his commissions! ” 

Mr. Simons was pre-eminently a station-keeper. He died at the age of 74 in such 
vigor of strength that he was able to resist an attack of cholera for fourteen days. No 
missionary friend was near to comfort him. Tenderly did the natives gather about 
him because, they said, ‘‘he was to die in our country.” 

In marked contrast with this long life of usefulness was that of GEORGE KALLOcH, 
a classmate of Simons. He was appointed by the Missionary Union to work among 
the Pottawatomie Indians. In the midst of his preparations to go to the “far country” 
he was taken ill and died. Though he died, as it seemed, before his work began, yet 
who will say that he lived in vain ! 

Through such men as these, the light that shines on Old Newton Hill first sent its 
rays far and wide to light the peoples that sat in darkness. Well did they scatter their 
light ! May the gleams that they kindled shine on more and more brightly till we see 
the brightness of that glad day when there shall be no darkness at all! 

Missionary Notes 

Since last commencement six Newton men have sailed for the mission fields. The 
last of these, Rev. C. L. Wuirman, left us in February for the Congo, in com- 
pany with the veteran Rev. Joseph Clark. Their station is loko, a promising field. 

Rev. SEBRA C. FREEMAN, the leader of the Volunteer Band for the last two years, 
has reached India and is stationed at Visianagram, Madras Presidency. With him is a 
member of the class of 1903, Rev. J. A. GLENDINNING, and his wife. They are under 
the Foreign Missionary Board of the Maritime Provinces. 
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Rev. A. A. FORSHEE and wife and Rev. J C. Roppins and wife are in the Philip- 
pines, Iloilo, Panay Islands. We now have three Newton men in these islands ; 
the other being Rev S.S Huss, of the class of ’o1 who is at Bacalodon Negros. They 
report ripe fields and plenty of work. 

Rev. W. H. Mriarp and his wife, formerly Miss Edith C. Adams, daughter of Dr. 
J. S. Adams of Central China, and who was at the Hasseltine House last year, are in 
Hangchaw, Eastern China. 

Of the Hasseltine House ladies, Miss KArHERINE DaARmstaDT returned to Nellore, 
India. She was accompanied by Dr. Lena BENJAMIN who now has charge of the 
hospital and dispensary there. 

Harry Icnatius MARSHALL. 





The Hills Library 


Beautiful ‘in situation, imposing and attractive in appearance and _ thoroughly 
adapted to the use for which it was intended is the Hills Library. Standing, as it does, 
in the centre of the campus, crowning the hill, it marks the western boundary of the 
new quadrangle. Its unadorned simplicity, broken only by the classic pillars of the 
main entrance, gives it a classic setting. But much as it is to be admired for its own 
beautiful architecture and fascinating as is the outlook from its windows over the val- 
leys and towards the hills and mountains beyond, yet its thorough equipment and the 
economical arrangement of rooms and departments within are, to the superficial ob- 
server, a witness to the possible adaptation to its purposes ; but to the younger alumni 
and the present student body this equipment and arrangement is a practical realiza- 
tion of a storehouse and workroom. 

To the left of the main entrance, the entire end of the building is devoted to 
stack-room conveniences. Thoroughly fire-proof and now occupying two floors, the 
stack is so arranged as to permit extension and enlargement, easily and inexpensively 
Just ahead, as one enters the building, arethe offices and reception rooms. To the 
right, occupying the entire wing, is the Hartshorn Memorial reading room. Its situ- 
ation adds much toits usefulness, affording plenty of light from the earliest rising 
till the latest setting of the sun. Gas and electricity furnish light for evening work. 
The room is of unusual beauty. Pictures and busts of noble men who have given 
their life service to Newton are a pleasing feature of the room, while the reading desks 
and other furnishings add to the general attractiveness. On three sides are arranged 
numerous bays which contain the general and special libraries and the current period- 
icals, of which about eighty American and European monthlies and quarterlies are reg- 
ularly received. Here, also, are on exhibition some of the valuable books and manu- 
scripts which have been donated to the school. Among them are fac-simile copies of the 
Vatican and Siniatic manuscripts. The latter is one of three hundred copies pub- 
lished by the emperor of Russia, and was, with the former, presented to the library by 
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Hon. J. Warren Merrill of Cambridge. ‘There is also a copy of the famous “Breeches 
Bible’ (Genesis 3 : 17) printed in 1602 and presented by Mr. George W. Hammond. 
Another interesting exhibit is a Hebrew manuscript of Esther. 

The floor above the reading room is devoted to rooms for the collection of curios 
from the Orient, which have been presented by missionary friends and graduates, and 
to the rooms of the Backus Historical Society Here are gathered numerous books, 
pamphlets and original letters which are of exceeding worth to interests allied to de- 
nominational history On the ground floor are the students’ newspaper and magazine 
reading room, a number of seminar rooms for the use of special classes and a room 
used by the Student Volunteer Association. This newspaper reading room contains 
a dozen or more papers, representing all parts of the country; religious papers, repre- 
senting all the larger denominations, several magazines and some college publications. 

In its entirety the library numbers more than twenty-four thousand volumes, se- 
lected with special reference to the wants of theological students. Each department is 
provided with the best of references and authorities in its special line of work and the 
constant aim is to keep abreast of the times in the results of the search after truth. 
This is brought about by special donations and purchase, and thus the resources are 
increased and the practical worth of the entire library is greatly enhanced. The prac- 
tically unlimited use of the stack-room containing these treasures— and there is no 
better, healthful, mental pleasure than an hour’s “browse” among them — together with 
the use of the seminar rooms and their accessories offer excellent opportunities for 
further research and investigation, than might be possible within the crowded curric- 
ulum of the regular course of instruction. 

_ The Hartshorn Memorial reading room is supplied with a large and_ increasing 
collection of permanent reference books These include encyclopedias, atlases, lexi- 
cons, dictionaries. Biblical texts, commentaries and other works in common use. From 
time to time special libraries are transferred temporarily from the stack to this room 
for the use of students in connection with the different classes. Concerning the value 
of the reading room and its opportunities it might be well to tarry a moment for re- 
flection. ‘The methods of study in the seminary are practically the so-called university 
methods. In this method the need of a suitable library is apparent. As this is al- 
ready at hand the opportunity for individuality in study and investigation is also evi- 
dent. ‘The student ceases to become a slave to one text-book, which in itself must 
necessarily be abridged ; while on the other hand the latest results of comprehensive and 
scholarly effort are at his service and his is the privilege to read, study and think 
for himself. Carlyle is quoted as saying that, “The true university of these days is a 
collection of books, and all education is to teach us how to read.”’ To learn how and 
what to read must be a part of every minister’s education. What better place is there 
for him to learn to know books than in the school of learning where he seeks the 
special training for his special and life work. If he has not already learned it in his 
college training, in the “professional” school he mws¢ learn the true way to use books ; 
and this true way as one has said is “to make them our servants — not our masters ; 
then very helpful, cheering, and profitable will they become.” 

The aim and hope of every preacher ought to be, and no doubt is, to have a pri- 
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vate library and that as large as possible. The larger and more carefully selected his 
personal possession is, to a certain extent a better preacher will he become. Not every 
man will be able to own a large library, but whether he is rich or poor the teacher ought 
to have in his work-shop — his study —such a collection of tools as shall be the best 
and most helpful for his service. What better time can there be to lay the founda- 
tions for such a library ; what better opportunities for learning to know books, to dis- 
cern their worth and to realize their usefulness in his future work, than during his 
seminary training? The student at Newton is most fortunate in his library privileges. 
During his course of study the best and latest authorities on both sides of questions 
confronting him are laid before him, and here is opportunity to read and evaluate. 
From among them all he can follow “his own best taste and choice” and he will buy 
only those “books that will fit his personality as his clothes fit his body.” It may not 
be amiss to quote verbatim a few words from the pen of a man of God, rich in his ex- 
perience and large-hearted in his love for young men, many of whom bless the day 
when they even met him or sat at his feet in the halls of learning. “I have a word for 
the young minister, or theologue, who gets a dollar that he can spare, and wants to buy 
a book. To have a good working library should be every theologue’s desire and pur- 
pose, and to feed his soul from books that suit his nature is an indispensable practice 
for a minister if he is to do his best work. Therefore buy books, but do not buy many 
books without advice. Take counsel as to values, There are fewer possessions than 
theological and religious books that you do not want, and the market swarms with 
them. Beginners in theological book-buying are likely to blunder to their own sur- 
prise and sorrow if they merely trust to the sight of their eyes and buy what strikes 
their liking. A student has counsellors at hand in his teachers, who are always glad to 
help him. So ask advice, until you have had your senses exercised to discern good 
and evil. When that day has come, and familiarity with books has made you a wise 
judge and buyer, the slow and successful growth of a library will prove to be one of the 
keen pleasures in life.” 

But, toreturn. TheSeminary library is rich in the fruits of the labors of men who 
have been and of men who now are numbered among its teaching force. ‘To mention 
their names and works would be a long roll call of the honor list, but the scholarly and 
nseful labors of our beloved Dr. Alvah Hovey cannot be passed by. He has done 
much for Newton, the denomination and Christian thinking in general, and the joy of 
every Newton Alumnus and student is, that the dear man of God is to-day still vigorous 
and active in his work for God and the church. Below is a review of the latest fruit 
of his ripe scholarship and fertile pen. Other members of Newton’s teaching force 
have already made themselves felt, and are soon to add more to the rich store already 
at hand. The Alumni are doing their part in the helpful work, not alone in this 
land, but echoes of the foreign field reach us from the pen of Dr. Alonzo Bunker, 
’°68, in his recent work, “Soo Thah,; a Tale of the Making of the Karen Nation,” 
Here, also, to make more than this general statement of the work of Newton’s alumni, 
and to append the review of a recent work by Rev. E. M. Saunders, D. D., 63, 
Halifax, N. S., cannot be done with any slight regard for the length of this article, or 
due concern for the reader’s time and patience. 
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Hills library, however, has its needs. Where there are no needs, growth has ceased 
and there is no life. So this living, growing library has its needs. The welfare of, and 
the opportunities for, the student of the future must ever be sought. So let the 
friends of Newton — and their name is legion — ever bear in mind the influence and 
power for good which the library on “the crown of this sacred hill” may have over 
the generations of students who yet will frequent its “hallowed halls.” 

GrorRGE B. MARSTON. 


History of the Baptists of the Maritime Provinces 


By EpwWarRD M. Saunpers, D. D. 


The author of this carefully prepared and exhaustive history of the Baptists of the 
Maritime Provinces, is an honored alumnus of Newton, who has “ made full proof of 
his ministry, ’ through faithful and effective pastoral service in the “land of apple- 
blossoms.” 

No history can be dante intelligent and just except presented in its proper setting. 
The political and educational work of the Provinces, as well as the fortunes of other 
Christian denominations, have therefore, been sketched as an essential part of the 
story. 

yt is interesting to notice that the first great step in the thorough evangelization of 
these regions was taken by the author of the hymn so familiar to us all : 


“Amazing sight! the Savior stands 
And knocks at every door; 

Ten thousand blessings in His hands 
To satisfy the poor.” 


Henry Alline was soon consumed by the intensity of his zeal : he burned himself 
out in setting others ablaze. His ministry began in 1776, and lasted but eight years. 

Six years before the advent of Mr. Alline, Ebenezer Moulton, who had been ban- 
ished from Massachusetts “for baptizing in the river,” arrived at Chebogue in Yar- 
mouth County, and took charge of part of a divided Congregational church. He 
deserves attention as having been the chief agent in the conversion of Isaac 
Backus to Baptist principles. 

From that day tothe present there has been a steady growth of Baptist population 
and influence. The long list of men prominent in educational, missionary, pastoral, 
and other honorable forms of Christian activity who have been produced and trained 
in the Maritime churches, gives triumphant testimony that the fathers have not lived 
laborious lives nor died self-sacrificing deaths in vain. Abundant portraits embodied 
in the volume show at once the patient fidelity of the author in gathering, and the 
reverent affection of the descendants of the noble men of God represented in them, in 
securing and supplying them. (Halifax: John Burgoyne pp. 520) 

)2 Bale 


Barnes Sears: A Christian Educator; His Life and Work 


By ALvA Hovey, D.D., LL.D. 


Doctor Hovey, in his monograph on Barnes Sears, aptly calls him “A Christian 
Educator.” Though trained for the Christian ministry, he spent less than two years as 
a pastor. For almost fifty of the nearly seventy-eight years of his life, he was engaged 
in educational work. For twenty-eight years, he was a teacher of a wide range of 
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subjects in the higher institutions of learning :—of the Classics, in The Hamilton 
Literary and Theological Institute, now. Colgate University ; of Theology and Church 
history, in Newton; of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, and German in Brown University. He was President of Newton nine years, 
and of Brown twelve years. For twenty years he was occupied in the development of 
our public school system, from 1848 to 1855 in Massachusetts as the Secretary of the 
Board of Education, immediately succeeding in this office the distinguished Horace 
Mann; from 1867 to 1880 in the South, as the general agent of the Peabody Educa- 
tional Fund. It is not too much to say, that in each of the foregoing responsible posi- 
tions his success was extraordinary. 

Barnes Sears was a scholar and a teacher. He had the patience, the persistence, 
the power of acquisition, the nice mental discernment, the accurately retentive memory 
of the genuine student. His two years of study in Europe at the beginning of his 
career were indicative of his scholarly temper, especially as he was one of the first 
Americans to seek the advantages of the German University. In his teaching he was 
not the traditional pedagogical drill master. Other men could hear pupils recite 
verbatim, the contents of an assigned mental task better than he could. He was the 
inspirer and the guide of the independent researches and constructive thinking of his 
students. Here he had few, if any, superiors. He was pre-eminently the teacher of 
elect minds. United with his scholarly acquisitions and his force as a teacher, was an 
organizing and administrative ability of a high order, as was shown in his two 
presidencies, and in his two secretaryships. 

Barnes Sears was a Christian educator. His educational aims and ideals were 
Christian. He profoundly believed that all education should have as the chief goal, 
not mere scholarship and thinking power, but character in that quality of it which Jesus 
Christ has made possible. In his personal character he was genuinely, enthusiastically 
Christian. Few men have lived in any station, who were more completely loyal to the 
reign of the Lord Jesus Christ than was Doctor Sears. His conviction of truth and of 
duty, his humility, his integrity, his sympathy with all sorts of men, his courtesy were 
particularly marked. They were his glory and crown. Barnes Sears was one of the 
most distinguished and useful men of his time, and Doctor Hovey has done well to 
perpetuate the memory and the influence of such a man, in the brief account he has 
given of his character, life and work. (Silver, Burdett & Company, pp. 184) 

J. M. E. 





Men would be angels, angels would be gods.—PopE. 
The youth of the soul is everlasting, and eternity is youth —RICHTER. 


Well-arranged time is the surest mark of a well-arranged mind.—Pirman. 


’ 


Character is higher than intellect. A great soul will be stronger to live as well as 
to think.—-EMERSON. 





I hope I shall always possess firmness and virtue enough to maintain what I con- 
sider the most enviable of all titles, that of an ‘‘Honest man.”—-GrorRGE WASHINGTON. 
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Newton’s Need of a Gymnasium 


We all readily agree that the minister of today must be spiritually minded. We 
also agree that he needs to be strongly intellectual. Ought we not as readily to agree 
that he must be robust physically ? 

Fortunately the old medizval idea has passed, that the badge of holiness is 
contempt of body, protruding bones, and revolting uncleanliness. No longer is the 
walking skeleton fer se a “man of God.’ Nor is the “flesh” by us considered 
to be the chief agent of sin, nor the body the rightful possession of Satan and the 
natural enemy of the soul. But rather, we have come to see that the body has not 
only a legitimate sphere in right living, but without its perfect co-operation with the 
mind, the highest life cannot be realized. No mistake was made in the forming of that 
inextricable, vital union between flesh and spirit, and the true man of God feels his 
body to be the temple of the Holy Spirit, and only fulfils for God the high service He 
desires when he lays that body, a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable, on God’s altar. 
“A sound mind in a sound body’’ if not Scripture truth, certainly harmonizes with its 
spirit. 

Do we not need in these nerve-wrecking times, a gospel for the human body — a 
clear, strong message that will proclaim with no uncertain sound the rights of much neg- 
lected, outraged human flesh, and the sure retribution which will swiftly follow ? Do we 
not owe to God, clean, strong, healthy bodies as an honor and a service to Him who 
made them in His image, just as much as we owe pure, keen, active minds and tender, 
responsive hearts ? 

If this be true of the ordinary man, is it not doubly true of the minister? No one 
objects when gymnasiums are erected in universities, colleges and even high schools for 
both young men and young women. We at once recognize in these cases that over- 
taxed brains, unbacked by carefully developed and strengthened bodies, will quickly lead 
to disaster. And no education is felt to be adequate for our times, that graduates stu- 
dents with over-developed minds and puny bodies. 

But when a man steps out of his university life into seminary life; when he leaves 
trying tasks for tasks that try him more ; when he turns from a life of more or less _self- 
ish endeavor, to enter a life to be marked by unselfish, heroic self-forgetfulness, where 
every power of rind and heart, do¢/, are taxed to the utmost: then strangely and inconsist- 
ently enough, we say, “He is a theological student now, a spiritual man, a sacred person- 
age; he must not mind “earthly things” nor must he condescend to such ‘‘common and 
unclean matters as sports or recreations for exercise only.” Is this right or just? 

The minister of our day, fully as much as any professional man, absolutely requires 
good health. Whether or not the time ever was that a minister could live in idleness on the 
deluded credulity of his parishioners, that time is not now. What man isso overworked 
in body, mind, and heart as the true minister of a live church? The laborer is wearied in 
body, the business and professional man in both body and mind. But the true minister, 
harassed with a thousand cares, loaded with a thousand burdens other than his own, torn 
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with others’ pain and sorrow, and perplexed by others’ perplexities, feeling the inexorable 
necessity of always being fresh and responsive, strong and original, always, always, for he 
must never let down the standard, must ever feel the utter weariness of his Master, for 
whom there was never rest. Body and mind and heart strained to the utmost tension, 
he must be ever on the stretch for the goal of the high calling, lest he become a casta- 
way,— a disused instrument of grace, or the night overtake him unawares, his task un- 
done, and his Lord at hand. 

And there is no tragedy more utterly pathetic than the sight of a broken down min- 
ister. One is appalled to see the number in every Association. ‘They could not stand 
the strain,’— their grim epitaph. Manya noble, heroic soul, like the exiled Isaiah, can 
only stand from afar and look with anguish of spirit upon the fields outstretched, golden 
with the harvest and pleading for laborers, while his arms hang helpless by his side. 

On the other hand, what sight more truly sublime than the grand old man of God, 
crowned with silver, hoary in years and noble service, who leaves as a heritage to a grateful 
church, not the gasping ministries of a weak, early-spent life, but the hallowed benediction 
of along life filled with the fragrance of the Spirit, full-fruited in blessed ministries and 
closed with profound and heaven-sent peace? Such a life, like Mary’s vase, exhales 
sweet odors throughout the world. 

But where are laid the foundations of such noble lives ? Plainly the ever busy 
pastor has little or no time for regular exercise after he has entered the active work of 
the pastorate. No, the secret of it all lies in the man’s boyhood and student days. 
Many men owe their long lives of usefulness to a virile parentage, and to rugged 
farm and country life in boyhood. But nothing is plainer, than that even such noble 
foundations may be ruined ina few short years of over-study and carelessness of exercise. 
And with the boy brought up in town or city, who has not this rugged constitution 
to start with, the case is even more pressing. 

The danger-time without doubt is in the formative period of student days, where 
conditions are at least unusual, if not abnormal. Especially so is this in our feverish 
times. Men are crowded unceasingly, in the public schools, in the colleges and in 
the professional schools, until the hours of Sunday are stolen, to enable the over- 
pressed aspirant to maintain the break-neck pace. Nor is this entirely untrue of semi- 
nary life. Conditions certainly are abnormal here. The invariable task is mental, 
never physical; studies crowd and press for attention ; there is no regular exercise pro- 
vided or required. No pastoral visitation with its variation of work and its physical ex- 
ertion, comes to relieve the monotony. Grades must be maintained, scholarships must 
be gained, and the conscientious student is more than tempted to burn the midnight oil 
with his own nerve force, until in all too many cases like a lightning flash the crash 
comes, and heart sick and despairing he must go away, an unwilling but helpless victim 
of nervous collapse. This abnormally dangerous period once safely passed, the founda- 
tions of sturdy health once firmly and deeply laid, a long and happily useful ministry 
ought to follow. 

The colleges and universities have all wisely recognized the dangers of student life 
and none that claims to be at all up-to-date has failed to provide carefully equipped 
gymnasiums to meet them. In these, well trained physical directors are installed and 
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even honored with recognition as members of the faculty of the institution. Our best 
men, both teachers and students all over the land, believe that a gymnasium is quite as 
essential a part of a college equipment as laboratory or class-room. 

The theological student is as hard worked as any other student, or harder, and the 
life for which he is preparing demands of him sterner preparation in body as well as 
mind. Why then should less care be taken of our theological student than of the 
high school boy, during these danger days of student life? What laws of health fail to 
operate in his case just because he is preparing for the ministry ? Is he any less liable 
than the average student, to serious and fatal illness or nerve exhaustion, when over- 
work is coupled with hearty eating and little or no exercise? 

There can be no question that seminaries are remiss here. If our standard be 
wrong, let us change it. If we be guilty of holding a double standard, we ought to open 
our eyes to the whole truth which can not be two but only one for a// men. 

The record of the past for Newton is filled with glorious names and deeds, which 
s only to be outrivaled by her record of the future, certainly not by that past or future 
of any other theological institution. But Newton, noble and glorious as she is, must 
move on and on, lifting and broadening her ideals, to meet her ever-spreading horizon. 
Our times demand more than the past. Men live faster and die sooner. And to stand 
the extra strain, greater care must be taken in foundation building, and the little things 
before safely ignored, must now be cared for and guarded. Because Newton has done 
glorious work in the past without a gymnasium, is no reason for believing that she 
could not do better work in the future wth one; yes more than this, it is no reason 
why she may not absolutely require a gymnasium to maintain her former standard of 
usefulness. 

If the good Baptists, who maintain this noble Institution, could get a fair under- 
standing at first hand of the conditions of health prevailing among her students, they 
would not only be surprised and alarmed, but they would see that something ought to 
be done and must be at once. Some of the brighest men Newton has had in these last 
years, have broken down and been obliged to leave because of over-study and a 
large per cent. of men, especially in the winter months, are sick or ailing and even in 
constant danger of nervous prostration. And it cannot be successfully denied that in 
many, if not in all cases, such pathetic and wretched conditions might have been pre- 
vented if Newton had provided as well for the physical health as for the spiritual and 
mental well-being of her students. 

But what of the present gymnasium? Well, as a man said about his poor, thriftless 
relative, “Please don’t mention the matter.” We hope soon to bury the last sad re- 
mains. The administration is not proud enough of the present adjunct to even men- 
tion it in the Necrology list. However the students are even now so desperately 
earnest about this matter, that they are trying to galvanize and dress up the corpse, 
and make themselves believe that the dry bones will live. But it is a hard and 
mournful task. An athletic committee has been established whichis doing its best to 
carry the unequal burden and provide sufficient exercise to keep the men out of the 
hospital. But headway is slow and disheartening. 

Moreover, other seminaries are beginning to wake up to this pressing need, and 
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especially in the West, are planning splendidly equipped gymnasiums for their stu- 
dents. Can Newton afford to be distanced? Can she expect to attract as she has in 
the past men from allover the land, when she fails in such an important matter as pro- 
viding for their good health? Will not the college man, strong and vigorous in body, 
fresh from the magnificent facilities of his university gymnasium, hesitate long before 
he will risk the loss of it all by going to a seminary where the intellectual exactions 
are even greater and the athletic opportunities practically nothing, especially if he can 
go where he may have the best training in both body and mind? 

Is there any question whatever, that Newton needs and ought to have, and mast 
have a new and splendidly equipped gymnasium? 

What a chance for some generous friend to immortalize himself in the grateful 
memory of Newton students! May the time soon come when our far-famed hill-top, 
already graced with splendid buildings, shall be also honored and adorned with a mag- 
nificent gymnasium, the delight of the students, the pride of Newton friends, and one 
of the many luring attractions for an ever increasing host of picked men looking toward 
the ministry of the gospel of our Lord. 

Men magnificent in physique, keen and powerful in intellect, spiritual in vision, 
with a masterful grasp on the problems of our times, their hearts filled with fire and their 
lips touched with the persuasiveness of the Holy Spirit,—such shall be Newton’s evan- 
gels to the coming century, worthy heirs of a glorious past, thrice worthy heralds of a 
more glorious future ! 

Francis L. CHURCH, 
Chairman of the Athletic Board. 
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Social 

In accordance with precedent, the new members of the Institution were given a 
formal reception by the Y. M. C. A., Wednesday evening, Sept. 17. After an in 
formal meeting and greeting and a half-hour of pleasant conversation, Mr. Simeon 
Spidle rendered a solo, “O Wondrous Land,” by W. Spencer. Mr. Gilman 
spoke in behalf of the old students, welcoming the brethren now entering for the first 
time to share our beautiful surroundings, our intellectual and spiritual advantages, 
our joys and sorrows. Mr. S. J. Cann from Acadia responded and spoke of 
the impressions of seminary life upon the new men coming from east and west, north 
and south, thanking the middle and senior classes for their hearty welcome, and ex- 
pressing a desire to enter zealously into the spirit of the Institution. When refresh- 
ments had been served and not a few pleasantries exchanged, the united body of stu- 
dents joined in a few college songs and dispersed with a feeling of determination to 
make this year an epoch in preparation for the work of the Master. 


The Thanksgiving banquet was given Tuesday evening, Nov. 27, at Sturtevant 
Hall. Reception rooms and dining hall were suitably arranged and decorated. 
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There were present fully as many young ladies as_ students, besides the Faculty 
and other guests. The program of toasts was as follows: 
JAMES BRUCE GILMAN, Toastmaster 


PRESIDENT sNATHAN 10, 0VWV OOD), semester ete “Reasons for Thanksgiving in 1920” 
PROFESSOR FREDERICK: L.. ANDERSON ./% . 3. 3. % = 4 1s) » ees Wanted —ILeag@anem 
MRS Ar Sue Sa RCURRYVg. tics oda tcen Boat sehSinet fo) come ecy slaty eae ae Reading, Selected 
WILLIAM] HENRY =DYAS 2 3050) iP RE~ Ws ae e as ge Reve ody ts Mc ee “Newton Spirit” 
Mrs. NEWcoMB, MR. SPIDLE AND MR. HAFER....... . . . Trio, “O Restless Sea,” White 
Rev. GrorcE E. Horr, D.D. oy tah ew ge te) sive vers)! wots hOMy a New ie lane el 


Dr. Wood in a picturesque way described our campus, buildings, class rooms, curri- 
culum, students and professors twenty years hence, much to the delight and encourage- 
ment of all present. Professor Anderson showed how the world needs and appreci- 
ates men who are truly leaders and mentioned some characteristics of such men. His 
speech was both eloquent and inspiring. Mrs. Curry’s reading was thoroughly en- 
joyed, as was also the selection by the trio. Dr. Horr’s address was pleasing and in- 
forming. He spoke of the spirit of our ancestry and our obligations arising there- 
from. Mr. Dyas’ speech appears in another place in this number of THE NEWTONIAN. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Colby very pleasantly entertained the student body at their 
attractive home on Centre street, Tuesday evening, Jan. 6. Mr. Colby gave usa 
most interesting and instructive lecture on Gothic and Norman architecture and _illus- 
trated it with many excellent stereoptican views taken by himself during his European 
tour last summer. After the lecture and a short social chat, the guests were invited 
to the dining room where the lively conversation was brightened by refreshments 
delicately served. Mr. Colby is more loudly than ever proclaimed the friend of 
Newton. 


Members of the school community from the Maritime Provinces and _ their 
friends were kindly invited to the President’s home, Nov. 25 from four to half past 
five, to meet Miss Saunders the gifted author. Miss Saunders who is known to the 
public as Marshall Saunders or as the author of “Beautiful Joe,’ was accompanied 
by her sister, Miss Grace. Miss Saundersisa daughter of Rev. E. M. Saunders, D.D., 
of Halifax, N. S., the writer of a history of Maritime Baptists, a review of which will 
be found on another page of THE NEWTONIAN. 

On the evening of Dec. 11, the senior class together with the ladies of the 
Hasseltine House, were the guests of Professor and Mrs. F. L. Anderson. ‘The genial 
host and hostess entered heartily into the social pleasures of the evening and made 
the occasion an exceedingly happy one. 

The senior class was invited to spend a social evening at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Rolla J. Hunt, Jan. 31. Mr. Hunt is a member of ’o03. 

The junior class were entertained by Professor and Mrs. Donovan, on the even- 
ing of Jan. 15, at their home on Ripley Terrace. 


Athletic 
The main features of our athletics during the pleasant autumn days are golf and 
tennis. The tennis tournament was entered by nearly all the men on the hill. Mr. 
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Ufford ’os5 won first place in the singles. Messrs. McHarness’o4 and Hafer ’o4 won 
the finals in doubles. In the presence of the ladies from Hasseltine House the 
successful contestants were presented with handsome Newton pennants. 


Hand-ball, bowling, ping pong, occasional basket-ball and the pleasant walks 
about Newton, help to keep strong the physical man in winter. 


The gymnasium though not well equipped is in daily use by many of the men. 


Religious 

It is gratifying to note the increasing spiritual interest among the men this year. 
Besides the regular Y. M. C. A. prayer meetings, the class prayer meetings, those of 
the Volunteer band and the mission work in the city, new factors came in early in the 
year. As an outgrowth of desire for deeper life and better equipment for service, 
men gathered in groups for prayer and conference, meetings were addressed by pro- 
fessors and neighboring pastors on a subject most vital to men about to enter the Christ- 
ian ministry, “‘ The working of the Holy Spirit in and through men.” The quiet hour is 
observed regularly in the chapel from 12 to 12:15. The senior prayer meeting was 
placed on Wednesday evening inorder to pray for the member who was to preach the 
next morning; and as a consequence, the services have had a high spiritual tone. On 
the day of prayer for colleges, Jan. 29, reports were received from the various colleges 
represented. The morning service was conducted by pastor Burr of Newton 
Centre. In the afternoon at 3 o’clock Rev. Woodman Bradbury ’g1, pastor of the Old 
Cambridge Baptist church, delivered a scholarly and helpful sermon. 


The Evangelistic band has been organized by members of the junior class and 
has spent two Sundays at the Inman Square church, Cambridge. During the week the 
pastor was assisted by different members of the band each night, while those who re- 
mained here met in prayer for those who went. They report good meetings, pastor en- 
couraged, church strengthened, men and women converted, and the class brought 
closer together. Mr. C. C. Koch is the leader and Mr. G. B. Marston, secretary. 


Changes 
Because of the lessened number in the boarding club, the office of assistant 
steward has been abolished, and the work placed in charge of one man. 


Sturtevant Hall is now lighted by gas, much to the convenience of those who 
room there. The dining hall is furnished with six chandeliers and the appearance is 
much improved. 


Through the efforts of President Wood the rear windows of the apse of the chapel 
in Colby Hall have been beautified by stained glass effects. The designs are emblem- 
atical, those on the right and left being an illuminated Bible and crown respectively, 
while that directly before one is a cross. Their combined appearance adds much to 
the adornment of the chapel, while in their spiritual significance they will serve to 
remind one of the verites of the Gospel. 


Lectures 
The opening address of the year was delivered by Professor Alvah Hovey, D.D. 
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on the “Seat of Authority in religion.” The lecture was considered to be of such value 
that it was published in a number of the religious papers. 


We have been favored this year with a very instructive and helpful course of 
lectures on ‘‘The Sunday School” by Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D. Dr. Dunning has 
had a large experience as a member of the International committee on S. S. lesson 
helps, and is editor of Zhe Congrcegationalist. 


We have just completed a second course on “‘Sociology and the Church” by Profes- 
sor Francis G. Peabody, D.D., of Harvard. 


Personal 
We are glad to welcome back Mr. Whitman S. Bassett ’03, who was compelled 
through sickness to be away during the fall term. 


Mr. F. L. Church ’03, has accepted a call to become the pastor of the Adams 
Square Baptist church in Worcester, Mass. 


Mr. J. E. Matthews ’o4 was unable to return to Newton after the holidays because 
of poor health and is renewing his strength among the mountains of Vermont. 


Mr. Frank Wheeler ’o5 and Miss Josepha V. Sweetzer were married at Wake- 
field, Mass., Dec. 31, 1902, by Rev. Hugh A. Heath, pastor of the Baptist church in 
Wakefield, of which both bride and groom are members. 


On February 14, 1903, Mr. E. C. Stubbert of the middle class died after a very 
severe illness, during which the sustaining grace of God was richly manifested. 


The very appropriate name for our magazine, THE NEWTONIAN, was first sug- 
gested by Rev. Clarence. L. Whitman of last year’s graduating class. Mr. Whitman 
sailed recently for the Congo mission field, Africa. 


CHARLES W. WOLFE. 


For the drawing from which the cut adorning our cover front was made, THE 
NEWTONIAN is indebted to Deacon H. H. Kendall, of the Baptist church in Newton 
Centre. We wish in this way, to express our grateful acknowledgment of this courtesy 
and kindness. Mr. Kendall was the architect of the Library edifice which stands on 
the crest of the hill in the centre of the seminary buildings. It is a structure of pe. 
culiar adaptibility to its purpose, and in appearance, carries the suggestion of simple 
grandeur and grand simplicity. There are many reasons why the classic entrance to 
the Hills Library should constitute the central feature of the cover of THE NEWTONIAN, 
We regret that an unavoidable delay has made it necessary to put this paragraph 
in this place.—Ed. 
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Newton from 1875 to 1900 


By Professor Alvah Hovey, Newton, 748 


At the Semi-Centennial Anniversary of The Newton Theological Institution in 
1875, an Address was made by the present writer on the origin, purpose, work, and 
growth of the Seminary during the first fifty years of its life. That Address was 
published, and the present paper may be regarded as supplementary to it, giving a 
briefer account of the work and progress of the school during the next twenty-five 
years, and speaking in particular of material improvements in the plant, of con- 
tributions to the treasury, of officers of the board, and of changes in the faculty. 
Should opportunity appear something may be said hereafter on other aspects of the 
history of the Institution during this period. 

The most noteworthy addition to the material equipment of the school during 
the third twenty-five years of its history was the Hills Library, and perhaps the 
most attractive part of the building is the Hartshorn Memorial Hall for the con- 
sultation of books and reviews. This Hall is a model of convenience and good 
taste. It is large, well-lighted, well-heated, and well-ventilated. It is furnished 
with an ample supply of tables, chairs, and shelves. Into it are brought from the 
stackroom, by direction of each professor, at the beginning of every year or term, 
those volumes which his classes will need to consult in their work under him, and 
these volumes, arranged upon shelves of the Hall in separate groups, according to 
the departments of study to which they belong, can be used at the adjacent tables, 
without trouble to the Librarian and with the least possible risk of loss or injury. 
This beautiful room was named “The Hartshorn Memorial Hall” in honor of 
Joseph Charles Hartshorn, a loyal son of the Institution, a useful pastor during 
four years until his health gave way, a business man of spotless integrity during 
thirty-four years, and a Christian ready for every good work to the end of his life. 
His bequest of $20,000 towards the erection of a new Library building was most 
opportune, and when Mrs. Elizabeth M. Hills, an esteemed neighbor and friend, 
added to it the still larger sum of $25,000, the Trustees proceeded forthwith to 
erect the Hills Library, which the students look upon as “a thing of beauty,” and 
visit almost daily in their quest for truth. Its motto is Pro Christo et veritate sua, 
and it was dedicated on the 26th day of September, 1895. Its first cost was 
$40,377.75. May it stand for ages, and its usefulness surpass the fairest hopes of 
its founders ! 
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At the same time, through the wise counsel and inspiring influence of Stephen 
Greene, chairman of the building committee, a Central Heating Station for all the 
buildings was erected at a cost of $14,524.70. During the first forty years of Newton 
all the rooms, public and private, were furnished with stoves or grates. <A student 
who had occupied room No. 10 in Farwell Hall wrote to me as follows: ‘There I 
nearly froze to death in my vain effort to make a coal-fire in the old Franklin grate ; 
and this is my apology for my frequent absences from early morning prayers.” It 
was too late for me to excuse his absences from morning prayers, but I may say that 
my own heater, twelve years before, in room 29 of the same Hall, was a small 
cylinder stove, so easily handled that I could get from it no apology for even a late 
attendance at morning prayers. During the next forty years, more or less, the 
rooms of all kinds in Colby, Farwell, and Sturtevant Halls were heated by steam 
from furnace boilers, located in the cellars. This method wasa real improvement 
on the one first employed, but greatly inferior to the one now in use, whose principal 
feature is the Central Heating Station. ‘This station was not dedicated by any 
formal act, but was appropriately described in the Building Committee’s report at 
the dedication of the Hills Library. Long may it keep the thermometers in all the 
rooms of our growing plant at 70° Fahrenheit in the coldest weather, and preserve 
in our hearts the memory of our sainted friend, Stephen Greene. 

Meanwhile great improvements were made in Colby Hall, at a cost of $4,872.24. 
Four good lecture rooms were substituted for empty space in the third story, and 
the octagon ell was largely rebuilt, and transformed into a Chapel where the students 
daily meet for the worship of God. In this Chapel were placed by their friends six 
Memorial Windows of former Professors. These windows bring to the remembrance 
of earlier students who visit the place the many and different virtues of James D. 
Knowles and Albert N. Arnold, Arthur S. Train and Heman Lincoln, Samuel L. Cald- 
well and Oakman S. Stearns, men of great excellence, whose work is still perpetuated 
in that of their pupils. We look up at those windows and think of the accomplished 
teachers whose names they bear as no longer subject to weariness or exposed to 
death, but as pupils themselves in a higher school, under teachers of celestial in- 
sight. ‘Now I saw in my dream’”’—writes John Bunyan — ‘that these two men 
went in at the gate, and lo! as they entered they were transfigured; and they 
had raiment put on them that shone like gold... And just as the gates were opened to 
let in the men, I looked in after them, and behold the city shone like the sun. After 
that, they shut up the gates: which when I had seen I wished myself among 
them.” 

Furthermore in the summer vacation of 1898 the whole interior of Farwell Hall 
was removed and the vacant space was filled with corridors, and stairways, and 
rooms furnished with all the conveniences appropriate to such a building. This 
truly wonderful renovation was accomplished within a period of three months. The 
work was rushed, but not slighted, and at a cost of something more than 
$25,500 the Institution was provided with a furnished dormitory of the highest 
grade. It was to all intents and purposes a new Hall, although it retained the 
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foundations, the walls and the roof of its predecessor. The building committee, the 
architect, the contractors, and the workmen were all congratulated on the achieve- 
ment of so difficult a task in so short a time. The new Farwell Hall was ready for 
its occupants a whole day before the opening of the Fall term of 1898-99. 

The buildings thus far spoken of are, by virtue of their uses, public; but there 
is another, the President’s House, which has a close and commanding relation to 
the life of the seminary. No building on the hill has a finer site; no one offers to 
its possessor a more extended outlook. The winds of heaven blow upon it in their 
purity and their might; the rays of the morning sun emblazon it as the face of a 
shield. If one can be a leader of men without the inspiration which comes from 
such a prospect and atmosphere as this house affords, what may he not be able to 
achieve with the stimulus of so lofty a home to quicken his powers? Where should 
the Alpine shepherd be, if not on the heights with his flock? And where should the 
President of Newton be, if not on the crown of the Hill in the midst of his 
pupils. 

But a theological seminary must have a treasury, for neither buildings nor 
teachers can be had without pay. And a treasury must be often replenished or it 
will lose its power to help. Like an engine it must be fed by living hands, and back 
of these must be beating hearts. For there is no place for taxation or compulsion. 
The school grows by the love of its friends. It serves the cause of truth and good 
learning because its friends pour their gifts into its treasury. In reviewing the his- 
tory of Newton for twenty-five years their relation to that history through its 
treasury must be thankfully recognized. Contributions to the amount of at least 
$375,464.50 were made for its support during that period. Many of them came from 
persons who were esteemed wealthy, many from those who were considered only 
well-to-do in life, and not a few from people who were only rich in faith and good 
works. Some of the larger contributions were made for specified objects and could 
not be used for others. This was the case with a bequest of $20,000 towards a pro- 
fessorship of Elocution by Samuel C. Davis, and also with smaller sums, aggregating 
$30,000, for the completion of that professorship, with the bequest of $20,000 towards 
a new Library Building by Joseph C. Hartshorn and the gift of $25,000 for the 
same object by Mrs. Hills, with sums given for Scholarships, amounting to 
$56,190.72, and with various contributions for the erection of the Power House, for 
improvements in Farwell and Sturtevant Halls, and for a portrait of the president 
given to the Library, as well as for other laudable objects. Many of these contri- 
butions for particular objects were solicited by the president, or by some one speak- 
ing for the Executive Committee. 

But several bequests came into the treasury with no restrictions as to their use, 
and some of these from men who best understood the wants of the seminary. 
Among them may be specified $40,000 from the estate of Gardner Colby, who had 
been treasurer of the Institution twenty-four years and president of the board of 
trustees nine years ; $20,000 from the estate of Joseph Warren Merrill, who had 
been president of the same board five years; and ¢10,000 from the estate of Eustace 
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C. Fitz, who had been president of the board ten years. These three men, with 
Robert O. Fuller and Chester W. Kingsley, were natural leaders in counsel and 
action. They had judgment, foresight, enterprise; and when their approval was 
given to any worthy cause the hearts of its friends were filled with hope. All but 
one of them have been called to a higher life, and we who knew them well sadly 
miss their presence in our work. But it will go on under favor of God and the direction 
of other leaders. Younger men, their peers in wisdom and courage, have already 
quietly taken their places and the burdens which rested for so many years on their 
shoulders. One of these younger men, Stephen Greene, has been called since the 
first draft of this paper was made to join the majority, although he was yet in the 
midst of his work on earth. All that can be here said of him was said of 
Enoch long ago: ‘Enoch walked with God, and he was not; for God took him.” 
Stephen Greene was so conspicuous and masterly a leader in building the Library 
and the Heating Station as well as in rebuilding Farwell Hall within, that his name 
cannot possibly be omitted from any narrative, however brief, of Newton’s history 
during the last twenty-five years. With him may be associated in our minds William 
A. Munroe, the able and honored president of Newton’s board of trustees, who has 
given to the seminary for many years no stinted measure of time and thought, of 
sagacity and good-will,— not to mention important financial aid. 

From 1875 to 1goo the trustees of the Institution were served by four different 
treasurers, four secretaries and four presidents. Of the treasurers, Thomas Nicker- 
son (1868-1882) was a ship-broker and railroad president of great business capacity 
and integrity; Joseph Sawyer (1882-1885) was a merchant of long standing and 
high character in the city of Boston; Freeman A. Smith (1885-1892) after being 
treasurer for many years of the Missionary Union, was a dealer in Western securities 
respected for his sound judgment and experience, and William A. Bowdlear( 1892-1900) 
wasa Boston flour merchant and a model Christian gentleman, distinguished for up- 
rightness, intelligence and courtesy. Of the secretaries, George W. Bosworth, D.D., was 
in office thirty-four years (1854-1888), thirteen of which belong to the period under 
review. He was graduated from Newton in 1841, was pastor of important churches 
in Massachusetts or Maine thirty-eight years, was a friend of every worthy cause 
and was an accomplished secretary. Benjamin A. Greene, D.D., his successor 
(1888-1897), was graduated from Newton in 1875, was pastor in Westboro, Massa- 
chusetts seven years, and in Lynn of the same state seventeen years. Since 1897 
he has been pastor of a large Baptist church in Evanston, Illinois, and in the eyes 
of his brethren is esteemed a Christian teacher of rare spiritual insight,—a brother 
of Stephen Greene. His successor, George E. Horr, D.D. (1897-1900) was graduated 
from this seminary in 1879, was pastor in Tarrytown, New York, five years and in 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, seven years. Since 1891 he has been the accomplished 
editor of Zhe Watchman, speaking to all of us in our homes and by our firesides. 
Charles H. Spalding, D.D., the present secretary, was a student in Newton one year, 
1865-6, but his fine pulpit gifts fascinated a church in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, and 
this church drew him away from the Seminary before his course was completed. 
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When love is ablaze in two hearts it is difficult to postpone matrimony. Of the four 
presidents of the Board since 1875, Gardner Colby (1870-1879) was a man whose 
memory should always be fresh in our hearts because of his courage and beneficence. 
His successor, Hon. Joseph Warren Merrill (1879-1884), had few peers in personal 
dignity or love of nature. He was a man wise in counsel and noble in spirit, grac- 
ing every office which he held. He was followed by Hon. Eustace C. Fitz (1884- 
1894) whose keen intellect and untiring activity made him a leader in almost every 
work to which he put his hand. And his successor was William A. Munroe (1894)— 
a man whose ability and devotion to the welfare of the school will not suffer by 
comparison with those of any of his predecessors. 

As will be seen from this sketch the Institution has had reason to be proud 
of its supervisors and supporters in the Board of Trustees. But much as a school 
of sacred learning depends on its location, buildings, funds, treasurers, secretaries, 
presidents, and friends without, it depends still more upon its life within, and espe- 
cially upon its faculty. For this is the centre of its life. Without a good corps of 
teachers little will be achieved. At the beginning of the period under consideration 
the Institution had five professors. Four of them, Heman Lincoln, Oakman Sprague 
Stearns, Samuel Lunt Caldwell, and Ezra Palmer Gould, have passed from the shores 
of time into ‘“‘the undiscovered country from whose bourn no traveler returns.” The 
first three of them came from the pastorate to the professor’s chair; the fourth 
began teaching in the Seminary in the autumn after his graduation. Dr. Lincoln 
(1868-1887) was a man of great general knowledge, of inexhaustible energy, and of 
notable facility in imparting truth, whether by voice or pen. He lived in his own 
time, and was in sympathetic touch with its highest aims. A better religious editor 
or correspondent rarely appears, and his work in the class-room must have been 
always interesting. It has never been my privilege to associate with a more hopeful 
or resolute colleague. Dr. Stearns (1868-1892) was a man of quick perception, 
clear insight, and winsome goodness. His personal influence was deservedly great, 
and the best students were most attracted by it and grateful for it. His devotion to 
Biblical study was sincere, and the lesson of his life was, like the Apostle’s, “This 
one thing I do.” Dr. Caldwell (1873-1878) was easily superior to any of his col- 
leagues in literary taste and culture. He was master of noble thinking and 
expression, and was at the same time a humble Christian and delightful companion. 
The net result of his lustrum of service in the Seminary was a blessing to those who 
came under his influence. Dr. Gould was a member of the faculty fourteen years 
(1868-1882). He was a scholar and a teacher of marked ability, evincing uncom- 
mon skill in tracing the thought of a writer word by word and clause by clause. 
But his turn of mind was logical, and he sometimes found it difficult to keep within 
the limits of his own department, preferring to discuss questions of theology on 
which his views were increasingly different from those of the officer in that chair. 
This led at length to his removal from the Institution, though no one ever called 
in question his ability or his integrity, and every one rejoiced when he found con- 
genial work in another denomination and school. Seat professores, Valete. 
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And now a word in respect to the members of the faculty who still live. Dr. 
Elisha Benjamin Andrews was a professor of Homiletics in Newton three years 
(1879-1882). An optimist in his view of young men, as every teacher ought to be, 
he easily gained their confidence and kindled their enthusiasm. He loved work, 
and had the highest assurance of his ability to do it. He was ready to blaze the 
way for new paths through the educational forest and in earnest labor wasa shining 
mark for his pupils. Yet his connection with the Seminary was too brief for the 
fullest proof of what he could do for students about to enter the ministry. Dr. Er- 
nest DeWitt Burton was a member of the faculty nine years (1883-1892). Like his 
predecessor, Dr. Gould, he was first an associate professor of New Testament inter- 
pretation, but after three years was made a full professor. By native endowments 
and careful preparation he was able to do excellent work in his department from the 
first. His purpose was high, his conscience autocratic, his diligence untiring. 
Every year increased his resources, his tactfulness, his breadth and accuracy 
of knowledge and his influence over the students. His acceptance of a high posi- 
tion in the University of Chicago made a vacancy in the Newton faculty hard to fill. 
But Providence was kinder to us than our fears, for the Rev. Rush Rhees of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., was called to the vacant chair, and proved to be a most efficient 
officer during eight years (1892-1900). His character, his learning, and his fine 
command of English made him attractive as a teacher, while his clearness of judg- 
ment and his exuberant energy gave promise of success in any position calling for 
executive ability. As this became known he was invited to the presidency of the 
University of Rochester, and not unnaturally left the Bay State for the Empire State 
in the hope of greater usefulness. Dr. George Bullen was a member of the faculty 
six years (1891-1897). The functions of his office were complex ; for while he was 
to share as largely as possible in the work of administration and teaching, that he 
might know the inner life and wants of the school, he was also to lay before the 
churches the cause of ministerial education as represented by Newton, with a view 
to obtaining funds for its treasury. Moreover, he was expected to superintend, as 
far as might be expedient, the mission-work of students in neighboring places. To 
all these duties he gave scrupulous heed, while his ripe experience, his sound judg- 
ment, and Christian manhood commanded the respect of all and imparted a high 
value to his work for Newton. 

The limits of this paper forbid any suitable characterization of instructors in 
the Seminary, such as James Nelson Williams in Homiletics for French students 
(1891-1898), Arthur Leonard Wadsworth in Hebrew and Greek (1890-1892), Henry 
Todd DeWolfe in New Testament Studies (1893-1895), and Hugh Ross Hatch in 
Old Testament Studies (1893-1897). These, without any exception, rendered very 
useful service to the Institution. For the same reason it is necessary to omit any 
proper reference to the long and approved services of Professors English, Brown, 
Thomas, and Curry, whose labors have been abundant and appreciated. May their 
shadows never be less ! 
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The Psychology of Preaching 


By Professor John M. English, Newton, ’75 


Effective preaching, that is, preaching which secures the salvation of those who 
hear it, is invariably the result of the combination of a divine and a human force. 
Neither can spare the other. Pentecost, the birthplace of preaching in the present 
dispensation, aptly exemplifies this. There could have been no Pentecost without 
the Holy Spirit. There could have been no Pentecost without Peter. He spoke as 
the Spirit gave him utterance. And the multitude of his hearers were moved to 
repentance by the coworking of these two agencies. 

This article is concerned with the human agency in successful Christian 
preaching, and is restricted to a single aspect of that agency, viz., the psychology 
of preaching. By which is meant the adaptation of preaching to the powers and 
functions of the embodied human spirit. The human spirit, from a psychological 
point of view, is not a chaos, but a cosmos, a beautifully ordered world. God has 
constituted it with immutable laws. So far as a scientific study correctly discovers 
those laws, the preacher is sacredly bound to heed them both in himself and in his 
hearers. ‘Thus he works in deepest harmony with God, and prosecutes his most 
efficient ministry. The subject, then, is no empty theory for the mere gratification 
of a speculative mind. It is an essential, a practical fact. Successful preaching 
is no rhetorical or elocutionary trick. It can be rationally accounted for. 
The persuasion of men to Christian righteousness is according to law. It is, in 
ultimate analysis, psychological. 

We are encouraged to believe that there is a psychology of preaching because 
of our confidence in the orderly method of the divine Spirit in His renewal of human 
nature. The psychology of the Spirit’s influence upon a believing soul may be 
impenetrably hidden from our ken, in the profoundest of mysteries. But that He 
never does violence to the laws of the soul we cannot doubt, since God from whom 
the Spirit proceeds, could not permit a conflict between His creation, and His 
spiritual re-creation, of man. One of the most significant Scripture presentations of 
God is, that the God of nature is the God of grace. ‘Seeing it is God, that said, 
Light shall shine out of darkness, who shined in our hearts, to give the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” If God could say of His created 
light, ‘It is good,” could He not say of His higher creation, man, “ It is very good?” 
And is it not reasonable to affirm, indeed, are we not compelled to affirm, that God 
would not, could not, in the act of saving man, contravene the laws of his original 
constitution? Nor would he have His ministers do so in their preaching of His 
truth. 

We are also encouraged to believe that there is a psychology of preaching from 
what may be termed the psychology of divine revelation as contained in the Bible. 
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The inquiry has been sometimes started as to why the truth of the Scriptures was not 
given in a more scientific form, in terms more philosophically exact. If this had 
been so, it has been said, men would have more correctly caught its meaning, and its 
influence would have been more potent, since it would have been more in harmony 
with man’s method of communicating truth in the higher realms of knowledge. A 
moment’s reflection, however, makes it clear that, considering the end of revealed 
truth, the scientific method would have doomed that truth to inevitable defeat. In 
the deepest sense it would have been unscientific. As the divine salvation which is 
disclosed in revelation is intended for all men and for the whole of man, God has 
spoken in terms that appeal to no particular class of men, to no eclectic mental power, 
or mood, or training, but to the concrete personality of every man in the sum total of 
his powers in their vital interrelation ; to that deeper deep of the human spirit which 
is characteristic of allmen. Professor Romanes, one of the acutest scientists of our 
time, at last discovered this, and it brought him back to God, and to Christian faith. 

We are still further encouraged to believe that there is a psychology of preach- 
ing by reason of the psychology of inspiration,—God’s way of speaking to and 
through the men to whom He committed His truth for the spiritual weal of mankind. 
He did not select out some single power of their minds, and address that in an 
abnormal and mechanical way. He employed all their powers in the utmost 
harmony of their functions. Isaiah, Jeremiah, Peter, John, Paul, were interfered 
with no whit in their peculiar mental gifts and temper, or in anything that made 
them characteristic men. Isaiah’s insight into truth was not just the same as 
Jeremiah’s, or Peter’s as John’s or Paul’s. 

These men in the expression of the truth that God committed to them, spoke 
or wrote with no divine interference with their powers either as to their kind or 
their coordination. They were allowed to remain wholly true to themselves. And their 
unique personalities were impressed upon their utterances. The remark of Buffon 
was true of them: “The style is the man.” An Isaiah was not a Jeremiah, or a 
Peter a John. Paul was himself even down to the small detail of the turn of a 
sentence. 

If, then, God has honored psychological laws in the renewing work of the Holy 
Spirit, in the revelation of His truth, and in the inspiration of prophets and apostles, 
it is but reasonable to believe that the preachers of His truth are to do the same. 

In the invention of materials of discourse the preacher complies with a true 
psychology in the harmonious cooperation of all his powers. He does not make his 
quest by the agency of any single faculty divorced from his composite nature. His 
whole self, his entire conscious being, is in movement. As it is impossible to 
separate form and color and fragrance in the flower and still preserve it, so it is 
impossible to separate one power or set of powers from the rest in the preacher with- 
out destroying him as a preacher. Doctor Shedd has well said on this point: ‘ All 
the faculties of understanding, imagination and feeling must be in exercise together ; 
while above and beneath and around and through them all must be the agency of 
that highest and most important of all the human faculties, the will, the character, 
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the moral force of the man. In the origination of the oration there must be not 
only the co-agency of all the cognitive, imaginative and pathetic powers, but the 
presence and presidency in and through them all of that deepest and most central 
power in which, as the seat of personality and character, they are all rooted and 
grounded. The oration, in this view, is not so much a product of the man as it is 
the man himself, an embodiment of all his faculties and all his processes.” 

In the arrangement and the development of truth the effective preacher 
employs his powers in their united action. His reason and his imagination, his 
emotion and his will blend, else his sermon is not the fruit of a complete man, but 
of a fraction of aman. And as only a part of him has gone into it, in a vital sense 
it is not his. It is on this account, probably, that really able men have failed in 
the pulpit. One preacher thinks that he is nothing if not metaphysical... So he 
strains his speculative understanding, and cramps and smothers his imagination. 
Another believes that emotion is the chief desideratum in preaching, and he over- 
works his emotional region. Still another is all imagination. Poetic beauty in 
discourse is the golden fleece for which he makes his weekly sermonic adventure. 
If he can only bring that to his hearers, orderly arrangement, strength of reason- 
ing and moving sentiment may well be sacrificed. And so preachers are sometimes 
classified as metaphysical preachers, argumentative preachers, imaginative preach- 
ers, emotional preachers. Such parcelling out of a preacher’s powers is all wrong, 
and it has deprived the ministry of much usefulness. It is wholly incongruous with 
the truth that he is sent to preach. For as Professor Phelps says: “If a meta- 
physical truth is stated, it seems as if it happened to be where it is; perhaps it 
stands side by side with a gleam of poetry. Pure intellect and pure emotion play 
in and out, often, in the structure of a text, with the artlessness, yet without the in- 
coherence, of dreams.”’ How characteristic this is of the Epistles of Paul, notably 
of that most severely reasoned of them all,—the letter to the Romans. In it 
from beginning to end logic and life interpenetrate. As Dean Howson remarks : 
“The life comes out at every crevice of the reasoning.” It is the product, not of 
Paul’s logical understanding alone, but of his entire personality. It is true of him 
as the author of that Epistle as Coleridge said it was of Charles James Fox as an 
orator: ‘His intellect was all feeling, and his feeling was all intellect.” The 
method of Paul must be the method of the most impressive and successful preacher. 
The whole man in the spontaneous and enthusiastic cooperation of all his powers is 
at work. Of course, there will be a predominance of one power in one preacher, 
and of another power in another preacher. In one, for example, argumentation will 
overtop imagination. But whatever blending of these and other powers a preacher 
natively has, or can acquire by legitimate and persistent training, greatly increases 
his effectiveness. 

The same psychological truth of the harmonious action of all the preacher’s 
powers holds in his delivery of the sermon. In a sense it is more imperatively re- 
quired here than in any other part of his work. His complex, concrete nature, 
physical and psychical, is the living channel through which swells and rushes the 
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stream of his sacred eloquence in its outflow upon his hearers. The truth that he im- 
parts is infused with his physical vitality, compacted with his logical understanding, 
colored with his imagination, warmed with his heart, nerved with his will, winged 
with his consecrated personality. 

The preacher in his objective aim in discourse, viz., the securing of loving 
obedience to Christ through the truth, conforms to psychological laws. He must 
adjust his preaching to the powers of the soul in their correlated functions. It is a 
practical working reality with him that the intellect, to which he especially 
addresses his ideas, does not keep them to itself, but, being in vital alliance with 
the feelings, passes over to them the truth it receives, for their nourishment and 
movement, and that the feelings in turn, if they are wisely addressed through the 
mind, do not take the truth for their mere delectation— which is to destroy the 
very end of preaching, and to bring irreparable harm to themselves and to the entire 
spirit — but for the influencing of the will to the forming of character and to the 
doing of duty. Jesus spoke in harmony with a true psychology in that fine saying, 
‘““TIf ye love me, ye will keep my commandments,” and also when He said, “If any 
man wills to do his will, he shall know of the teaching.”’ Love leads to obedi- 
ence, and obedience has the abiding vision of God, As the powers of the soul do 
not dwell apart, but in vital interrelation, so Christian truth when it enters the 
soul and savingly works upon it, recognizes and uses its psychological make. So 
must the preacher in the presentation of truth to the soul. 

The new psychology, as it is called, which for some seems to serve only as an 
object of ridicule, offers valuable suggestion to the Christian preacher. This it does 
in more than one direction. And first in its conception and treatment of the soul. 
It discards the term, faculties, since it suggests separate parts of the mind fenced 
off from each other, and deals with the soul as a unit, regarding its 
varied movements, mental, emotional, executive, as the movement of the entire 
personality. A man does not think, for example, to the exclusion of feeling, or feel 
apart from thinking. He himself is in action rather than some independent, 
isolated faculty of his mind. ‘This is not to say that this is an out-and-out discov- 
ery of modern psychology. But it is to say that it emphasizes a more natural and a 
truer conception of the soul and its functions, and gets rid of a psychological fiction. 
As it is in the interest of reality, it makes to the preacher no small contribution. 
For it is of the deepest concern to him that he does not address faculties, or a soul 
divided up into faculties, but a concrete, actual, living human being. 

A second service that the new psychology has rendered the Christian preacher 
is the recognition it gives to the physical side of man’s nature. It teaches that the 
physical and the psychical are vitally allied with each other. Ina true sense the 
body is the basis of the soul’s powers and activities. Professor James says: 
‘‘Mental action is conditioned by brain action, and runs parallel therewith. No 
mental modification occurs which is not accompanied or followed by a bodily 
change.”’ And Professor Ladd says: ‘That the structure and functions of the 
body especially the nervous mechanism and the activities of the mind, are exten- 
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sively and intimately correlated, is a fact beyond all doubt.”” This may be strictly 
no new truth, but it is old truth newly and more scientifically urged, that the body 
greatly influences the spirit which it enshrines, just as in our time the opposite 
principle, the influence of the mind upon the body, is extensively and intensely 
believed, and enthusiastically taught and practiced. Both views certainly contain 
elements of truth. This principle of the new psychology is at the core of the new 
education, especially in the training of child nature, and is generally recognized as 
a sound principle in the mental and moral development of persons of all ages, and 
of every degree of culture. That the formation of habits, for instance, so centralin 
the moral welfare of every human being, has its physical content there would be 
few now to question. 

If this teaching of the new psychology is kept within due bounds, it is not out 
of harmony with the Christian conception of the human body as contained in the 
New Testament. It is there treated, not as something extraneous to the life of the 
spirit —a mere shell for its encasement, not as a vile and useless encumbrance to 
be worn out and cast off— but rather asa most honorable and essential part of 
man’s complete nature. The body, like the soul which inhabits it, is the subject of 
the divine redemption. Paul, who could not be charged with minimizing the soul’s 
spiritual weal and activity, gives us the highest possible teaching on the function of 
the body in its relation to the best life of the spirit. In its influence upon, and in 
its expression of, the renewed man, the body has an indispensable and noble career. 


“The body is for the Lord, and the Lord for the body.” ‘ Your body is a temple 
of the Holy Spirit.” ‘Your bodies are members of Christ.”” And how magnificent a 
destiny awaitsit! Christ “shall fashion anew,” — not our vile body, as the authorized 


version has it — an unscriptural idea — but “ the body of our humiliation, that it may 
be conformed to the body of His [Christ’s] glory.” The Christian conception of 
the human body still waits for adequate recognition by even the most enlightened 
disciples of the incarnate Christ. In view of this abundant Scripture testimony as 
to the Christian agency.and value of the human body, we should be slow to dis- 
card the psychological teaching which magnifies its function. 

Now it may be true that some of the advocates of the new psychology press 
its physiological aspect so far that it may seem that the spirit of man has no real 
entity apart from the body, and no freedom in it; that purely mental phenomena do 
not strictly exist, but are merely the highest manifestation of refined nerve action. 
The denial of this extreme view should not, however, land us in the opposite 
extreme that there is no vital connection between the body and the spirit which the 
preacher is bound to recognize and utilize. The fact is that he is indebted to the 
modern psychology for emphasizing the value to him of the physiological approach 
to the soul. The first impression a preacher makes upon his hearers is a physical 
impression. His general appearance and manner, his gestures, his voice, his dra- 
matic action, his physical earnestness, go far either to hinder or to further his 
effectiveness. They are not merely external matters, to be ignored or lightly con- 
sidered by him. Who can say how much the usefulness of Henry Ward Beecher, 
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A. J. Gordon, Phillips Brooks, and Joseph Parker depended upon their physiques, 
and their facial features and expression? So vital an element in preaching as the 
persuasive use of illustrations has its physical aspect. What is known as sensory 
imagery, the imagery that is connected with the senses of sight, hearing, taste and 
touch, is of prime significance to the preacher. It holds a prominent place in the 
Scriptures in expressing the profoundest spiritual experiences. Halleck in his work 
on “The Cultivation of the Central Nervous System” has a very suggestive chapter 
for the preacher entitled, “Sensory Images Employed by Shakespeare and Milton.” 

A third aspect of the new physchology, which is of practical aid to the preacher, 
is the prominence it gives to the subject of attention. This is frequently developed 
in the interest of modern pedagogy. But it concerns the preacher as much as the 
teacher. For one of the preacher’s central problems is how to gain and hold an 
interested attention, which is for him the gate-way into the soul. His resources as 
a public speaker on the high themes of the gospel are severely taxed at this point. 
In one sense it is here that he either wins or loses his battle. If he is wise, he 
employs every legitimate expedient in addressing both the outer and the inner man 
before him. This includes his skilful use of material and method and expression 
that are intrinsically interesting. Variety and freshness will mark the substance 
and the form of his preaching. The new psychology has taught him a valuable 
lesson on his relation to the attention of his hearers. 

It seems to be clear, then, that the more modern way of setting forth the powers 
and functions of the embodied human spirit is at least a helpful indirect contribution 
to the preacher’s art. 

In the light of the foregoing considerations touching the psychology of preach- 
ing, the subject is seen to be one that is worthy of the careful thought of the preacher 
of the gospel. It may not be as vital to his work as other subjects that could easily 
be named. It cannot of itself make a minister a successful communicator of saving 
truth. Yet without some working knowledge of it, no preacher can be as effective 
as he ought to be. It lies close to the heart of his largest success, especially today 
when the human soul is being studied as never before in the interest of scientific 
education. If the great company of teachers in the so-called secular schools in- 
creasingly count a practical mastery of psychology as essential to their highest 
efficiency in conveying instruction to their pupils, and in the training of their minds 
and characters, shall not Christian preachers, who are divinely charged with the 
imparting of truth that makes “ wise unto salvation,” be equally eager to be thoroughly 
furnished for their high calling? If any man should have an accurate knowledge 
of the material on which he works, and of the best means of accomplishing his ends 
in working on that material, surely the Christian preacher should have. Since God 
has been pleased’to equip the human soul with laws that constitute it what it is, and 
according to which it invariably acts, the minister of His divine truth should observe 
those laws. Thusdoes he become ‘‘a workman that needs not to be ashamed, hand- 
ling aright the word of truth.” He is a coworker with God. 
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A more ideal spot upon which to build a theological school could scarcely be 
found. Some places are made so beautiful by nature that nothing can be done by 
human hands to render them more perfect. Other places are left by the Creator 
without the perfecting touch, but with resources capable of wonderful de- 
velopment under human skill. Probably to this latter class our seminary hill 
belongs. No doubt it possessed many natural charms when the founders of the 
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Institution were led to select it as a location for the school. But under skillful 
landscape gardening and architectural design the natural beauty of the place has 
been greatly enhanced. The student of but ten years ago finds much to surprise 
and delight him in the improvements which have been made. ‘The beautiful lawn, 
the well-placed shrubs and trees, Pilgrim Path, re-modelled Farwell Hall, Hills 
Library, the President’s House, and many minor improvements, all bear witness to 
what has been done to make our New England seminary a place of beauty and 
convenience. 

An adequate description of what is to be found at Newton is impossible. For 
after all has been said that words can express, there still remains a delightful 
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charm which cannot be described. One can scarcely come to Newton with expecta- 
tions too highly aroused. Whether it be on the seminary hill or in the village 
below, one finds nothing but enchanting beauty. It is a happy circumstance that 
the school opens in that season of the year when nature is in her most beautiful 
garb. 

The walk up seminary hill sometimes seems tedious, and for the first week the 
student who often makes the ascent experiences lameness in those muscles which 
this exercise brings into play. But all complaint is silenced when the top has been 
reached and the delightful panorama is spread out at his feet. As far as the eye 
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can see are rolling hills, while nearer at hand, dotting their sides or crowning their 
tops, or nestling cozily at their bases, are the beautiful homes and churches for 
which eastern Massachusetts is so well known. Toward the north, some eighty 
miles away, Mt. Monadnock and other peaks in New Hampshire may frequently be 
seen. ‘To the east lies Boston, hidden from our view by intervening hills, but rais- 
ing the dome of the State House and the monument on Bunker Hill so high as to 
bring them into view. The most fascinating sight of all is that which the setting 
sun affords, when sinking slowly behind the western hills, it touches their tops with 
its golden-tinted rays, and makes the whole sky a thing of beauty. Pilgrim Path, 
which is a walk three-quarters of a mile long, skirting the grounds on the outer rim 
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of the hill, gives one an opportunity to walk in quiet meditation and to drink in the 
beauty of the surrounding landscape. 

Considerable attention has been paid to the matter of buildings for the seminary. 
As a result a group of modern, well-equipped and convienient buildings now crown 
the hill. 

Colby Hall contains the lecture and recitation rooms and the chapel. The chapel 
is a cozy and delightful room, with a seating capacity of one hundred and fifty. 
Several memorial windows keep sacred the memory of noble men of God who have 
been connected with the Institution in past years. Three beautiful windows, with 
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figures representing the great symbols of our faith, the Bible, the Cross and the 
Crown, have been recently placed in the spaces back of the pulpit. The chapel is 
kept open continually and gives the student a place for quiet meditation and prayer 
at any hour of the day. 

Farwell Hall and Sturtevant Hall are the student dormitories. Here we find a 
number of well-furnished, well-lighted and well-heated rooms. The best modern 
conveniences are applied as far as possible and no effort has been spared to add to 
the students’ comfort and convenience. 

The Hills Library, occupying a commanding position on the top of the hill, is 
our joy and pride. Both faculty and students derive increasing satisfaction from 
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the convenient arrangements of this building and the magnificent assortment of 
books and periodicals, representing a broad field of learning in theological research. 
The system of indexing is so practical and perfect that this great storehouse of 
knowledge is brought within easy reach. 

The President’s House is in keeping with the intention to provide for Newton 
a good equipment of buildings. It is a modern structure, of beautiful design, and 
gives our president a comfortable and attractive home. 

Another building, the well house, should be mentioned for the sake of explain- 
ing one of the accompanying half-tones. The reader will notice in the foreground 
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of the one showing the rear view of the Hills Library and Colby Hall a pile of 
lumber. A windmill once stood upon that spot, and was the power used to supply 
our buildings with water. <A few years ago a violent storm razed it, and the pile of 
lumber includes the disordered parts. Since the picture was taken, however, a neat 
stone well-house has been built upon the same spot, and the power for carrying 
water is a gasoline engine. The same view shows the road known as Institution 
Avenue, which is the driveway leading to the village of Newton Centre. As it 
winds its way between rows of trees it makes a beautiful scene. 

But what are Newton’s advantages for physical training? ‘This is the question 
to which the student seeks an early answer. For he finds himself earnestly engaged 
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in deep study, and he feels the need of physical recreation. A good student 
must have a healthy body. A Christian minister with shattered nerves and a 
broken constitution is seriously handicapped. Physical exercise at Newton may be 
had in various ways. Some students find the most profitable recreation in walking. 
Many attractive localities invite them. Others engage in tennis, in golf or in base- 
ball. During the days of fall and spring the student finds enough outdoor recreation 
to keep his body in good health. 

But during the cold and stormy weather, when these things are impossible, he has 
not suitable means at command for physical development. Newton’s great need at 
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the present time is a gymnasium. [It is true that we have a building which goes by 
that name, but it is wholly inadequate. It is not large enough for the purpose, 
nor is it properly equipped. This need seems all the greater when we see the 
splendid facilities offered by the Institution in every other direction. What is 
wanted is a place where indoor sports may be played and useful physical exercises 
may be practised. This would relieve the student greatly during those winter 
months when no suitable opportunity would be otherwise given him to find physical 
recreation. 

But there is reason to hope that this need will be promptly supphed. Newton 
has not lacked loyal and generous friends, whose interest has found expression in 
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liberal gifts. They have borne the Institution upon their hearts, and have made 
magnificent provision for her welfare. Surely the present crying need of a gym- 
nasium will not be unheeded. 

This brief description of our seminary home must not close without mention of 
Hasseltine House, which in a sense is a part of the Institution. Hasseltine House 
is the outgrowth of a plan to provide a home where young women expecting to 
engage in foreign missionary work might be given a final year of instruction and 
preparation. The idea was first given expression in 1890 when the Board of 
Directors of the Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society rented a house in Newton 
Centre to be used for this purpose. The necessary expenses were provided for by 
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interested friends, and Mrs. O. L. George, for many years a missionary in Burma, 
was placed in charge of the home. The young women were invited to the classes 
of the seminary, where the necessary Biblical training could be given them, while 
Mrs. George took charge of the practical training. The experiment resulted so 
successfully that the Board decided to build a house. In January, 1896, the new 
building, Hasseltine House, was dedicated. It is a large and attractive building, 
comfortably furnished, and makes a delightful home. Here are gathered every year 
several earnest young women, who have consecrated their lives to Christ for service 
on the foreign field. Since 18go over fifty young women have studied here, the 
majority of whom are now in active foreign service. Mrs. George has remained in 
charge of the home since the beginning, and has greatly endeared herself to the 
hearts of the girls who have been under her care. 
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It is with hearts of gratitude to God for the delightful surroundings in which 
we are placed that we as students pursue our studies here. By such fascinating 
natural scenery, by a good equipment of buildings, by a faculty of earnest and 
scholarly instructors, by the memory of many illustrious and noble men who have 
studied here before, we are inspired to do our best to prepare ourselves for that 
great work to which the Master has called us. 
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President Wood will sail for England on the Cunarder /vernza, which leaves 
Boston on the 16th inst. The President will be accompanied by Mrs. Wood and 
his youngest son who is a student in Brown University. The summer will be spent 
mainly in Oxford and London. Dr. Wood will be engaged in original research in 
famous English libraries. 


It is with great regret that THE NEwrontAN chronicles the illness of our ven- 
erable Professor Hovey, who, on the 28th ult., suffered a slight shock of paralysis. 
On this account Dr. Hovey was unable to meet his engagements of anniversary 
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week, much to the disappointment of his multitude of friends. It is sincerely hoped 
that recovery will be rapid and complete. 

Professor English will lecture during the summer quarter of the Divinity School 
of Chicago University on “Constructive Homiletics.”’ 

Professor Brown will spend the vacation at his summer home at Webster Lake, 
Franklin, N.H. He will be engaged upon his forthcoming Commentary on Jeremiah. 

The other members of Newton’s faculty will recuperate at their summer homes, 
seeking renewed strength for the work of the coming year. 
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Social 

On the evening of February 11th, Mrs. John M. English and Mrs. Charles 
Rufus Brown entertained the members of the senior and middle classes at the home 
of Professor English on Beacon Street. The guests were received by Professor and 
Mrs. English and Miss English and Professor and Mrs. Brown. A social hour, 
followed by refreshments, made the evening a pleasant occasion and one long to be 
remembered. 


According to the custom of recent years, on the evening of March sth, the 
student body with the faculty and invited guests met in the dining room of Sturte- 
vant Hall to celebrate the eighty-third birthday of Professor Alvah Hovey, D.D. 
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After a delightful repast that received due attention, Mr. J. Bruce Gillman, 
president of the students’ association, called the gathering to order to hear the 
words of greeting to and from our honored teacher. After greeting the kind and 
genial Doctor on behalf of the student body, the president called upon Professor 
John M. English to speak for the faculty. The next to respond to the chairman’s call 
was Professor Ernest De Witt Burton, formerly of Newton, but now of Chicago Uni- 
versity. After further remarks of the chairman and singing by Mr. Joseph L. 
Peacock ’03, Dr. Hovey responded to the many greetings of the evening. His 
address was rich in the wisdom gained from the experiences of long service and in 
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practical counsel for the young man of today. At the close of his words an informal 
reception was tendered to Dr. and Mrs. Hovey. 

Mr. B. G. Ewald, ’04, entertained the members of his class on the evening of 
March 4th. Early in April Mr. A. F. Ufford, ’o5, entertained the junior class. 
Maple sugar was served. Nearly all of the members of the senior class have in 
their turn entertained their classmates, and these occasions have been times of royal 
hospitality and good fellowship. 

The student body was received at the home of Professor and Mrs. Jesse B. 
Thomas on Warren Street on the evening of April 2nd. ‘The guests were met in the 
parlors by Professor and Mrs. Thomas and Miss Thomas. ‘The social hour was 
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enlivened by music and song; selections by a seminary quartette, consisting of 
Messrs. Spidle, Bakeman, Peacock and Buis, vocal solo by Mr. Wolfe, piano solos by 
Miss Thomas, and mandolin and vocal solo by Messrs. Harrington and Thomas of 
Boston, were among the pleasing numbers rendered. Refreshments were served in 
the dining room and a delightful occasion too soon came to a close. 


At the home of Professor Brown, the Alsela, Parker Street, Mrs. Charles Rufus 
Brown and Mrs. J. M. English entertained members of the middle and junior classes 
on Thursday evening, April 23rd. Receiving with Professor and Mrs. Brown were 
Professor J. M. English and Miss English. The evening was delightfully spent in 
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social conversation and games. Refreshments were bountifully served in the dining 
room. At the coffee table, Miss Thomas presided. At a late hour the guests 
departed delighting in the hospitality of their hosts. 


Professor and Mrs. Donovan entertained members of the junior class at dinner 
at their home on Ripley Terrace on the evening of March 3rd. 
On the evening of Tuesday, March 3rd, the members of the Student Volunteer 
Band tendered a farewell reception to Mr. and Mrs. James F. Ingram, at the 
Hasseltine House. 


Members of the student body held a social party in honor of their friends on 
Thursday evening, May 14th. Farwell Hall was tastefully decorated with college 
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flags and the seminary colors. ‘The evening was pleasantly spent with games and 
singing, followed by light refreshments. 


The senior class was most cordially received and royally entertained by the 
Clarendon Street Baptist Church, Boston, on the evening of April r4th. A supper, 
music and speeches added to the evening’s pleasure. Mr. C. W. Rose spoke in 
behalf of the class. 


Monday evening, May 5th, was ‘“‘ Newton Night” with the Boston Baptist Social 
Union. The guests of the occasion were the faculty and senior class of the sem- 
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inary. The addresses from representatives of the seminary were: for the faculty, 
by President N. E. Wood, D.D.; for the graduating class, by Mr. Francis Legrand 
Church ; for the Alumni, by Rev. A. G. Upham, D.D., of Fall River. 


Lectures 


Beginning early in March, and for several consecutive Wednesday evenings, 
Rev. Henry C. Mabie, D.D., lectured before the student body on “ Foreign Mis- 


sions.” His general subject was “The Dynamics of the Kingdom,” with the 
following consecutive lectures: “The Revealed Evangelical Probation,” ‘The 
Resurrection — Errand of the Church,” ‘Christ in His Throne Room,” “The 


d 


Ambassadorship in Bonds,” “The Making of a Missionary Church,” “Now! or 
The Principle of Immediacy in Mission Work.” 
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On Thursday evening, April 23rd, Rev. Thomas Marshall, D.D., field secretary 
of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, addressed the student body. 


A number of interesting topics have been presented to the student body by rep- 
resentatives of various phases of Christian work. Mr. Thornton B. Penfield of the 
Theological Department of the Y.M.C.A., Rev. C. B. Antisdel from mission fields in 
Africa, Rev. A. A. Bennett from the Theological Schools in Japan, and Mr. S. M. 
Sayford, who gave a most helpful talk on ‘Personal Work,” were among the 
speakers. 


On Thursday afternoon, April 9, Rev. Dr. John Robertson, of Glasgow, Scot- 
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land, delivered an address before the student body and friends, greatly to the 
pleasure and profit of all. He told “The Story of the Two Crosses: the Victoria 
Cross and the Cross of Christ.” 


Personal 

On May 11 a council of churches of the South Boston Baptist Association was 
held in the Clarendon Street Church to consider the ordination of Mr. Clarence S. 
Pond of the present senior class. After listening to a careful and scholarly state- 
ment from the candidate, the council, of which President Nathan E. Wood was 
moderator, voted to hold ordination services on Sunday, May 17, in the Clarendon 
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Street Church, of which Mr. Pond has long been a member. On that occasion the 
sermon was preached by President Wood, with other parts by Rev. J. A. McElwain, 
Rev. H. K. Pervear of Jamaica Plain, and Rev. W. W. Everts of Tremont Temple. 
Owing to illness, Mr. Pond’s pastor, Rev. Mr. Francis, was prevented from taking 
part. Mr. Pond was born in Boston, and has always lived there, graduating with high 
honors from the public schools. In1rgo1 he was graduated from Boston University. 
Since May, 1902, he has been acting pastor of the Baptist church at Pocasset, and 
now takes up completely the duties of the pastorate at that place. 


Rev. Hugh L. Hatch, formerly instructor in Old Testament studies, and now 
pastor at Wolfeville, N. S., recently visited the seminary. 





THE DINNER-BELL 


On Wednesday, February 18, Mr. James F. Ingram of Toronto, Canada, a post- 
graduate student, ’03, was united in marriage to Miss Annie Dawson of ‘Toronto, 
Canada, by their pastor at Toronto. After a short trip, including a visit to 
_ Newton, they sailed from Boston for Rangoon, India, where Mr. Ingram will teach 
in the Baptist College at that place. 

On the 3d inst. Mr. William E. Baker, ’03, was best man at the marriage of 
Rev. Hazen A. Calhoun, ’o1, and Miss Sabina P. Prouty of Providence, R. I. The 
happy event occurred at the Union Baptist Church in Providence. Rev. and Mrs, 
Calhoun will be at home at North Stonington, Conn., after September rst. 
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On Thursday, May 21, a son was born to Mr. and Mrs. O. C. Brown. Mr. 
Brown is a member of the junior class, 


At the Chapel service on Wednesday morning, May 6, President Wood 
announced that he had been notified by the Dominion Parliament that the Royal 
Humane Society of England had awarded a gold medal to Mr. Charles Rose, presi- 
dent of the Senior Class. The deed of heroism thus recognized occurred last July in 
Port Maitland, Nova Scotia, where Mr. Rose rescued from drowning two young men, 
one of whom had for the last time disappeared, and was nearly dead when brought 
ashore by Mr. Rose. The medal will be presented this summer in the town where 
the rescue occurred. 


Through the kindness of Professor S. S. Curry the members of the student body 
received tickets to the exhibitions of the Boston Art Club, held in their rooms on 
Newbury Street, Boston. 


H. I. Marshall, ’03, S. E. Moon, ’o4, and A. F. Ufford, ’o5, represented the stu- 
dent body at the Theological Students’ Conference held at Princeton Theological 
Seminary in December. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Hunt are rejoicing in the birth of a son, born on Sunday, 
May 31. Mr. Hunt is a member of the senior class. 


Since the last issue of THE NEWTONIAN appeared, the following members of the 
class of 1903 have accepted pastorates as follows: Rev. Joseph L. Peacock, Calvary 
Baptist Church, Westerly, R. I.; Mr. Rolla E. Hunt, Shelburne Falls, Mass; Mr. 
Joseph M. Twomey, Danielson, Conn.; Mr. William H. Dyas, Beth Eden Baptist 
Church; Waltham, Mass; Mr. John A. Mitchell, Willmington, Vt.; Mr. Harry I. 
Marshall, Burma. 


On Sunday, March 15, a young man came to make his home with Mr. and Mrs. 
W. M. Elliott. Mr. Elliott is a member of the middle class. 


Religious 


Throughout the year the spiritual interest has been exceedingly strong. Class 
prayer meetings have been held weekly and the general meetings of the Y.M.C.A. 
have been heartily supported. A large delegation was present at the annual meet- 
ings of College Associations held with Brown University and our school was rep- 
resented at the Seminary Conference held with Princeton. The Student Volunteer 
Band has held its regular meetings and its membership has been increased and 
strengthened by new volunteers. Much good service has been rendered to neigh- 
boring churches and societies along the lines of missionary knowledge and endeavor, 
by the members of the Volunteer Band. 

Members of the student body have regularly conducted meetings at the Stani- 
ford Street Mission in Boston, and the Junior Evangelistic Band under the efficient 
leadership of Mr. C. C. Koch has been enabled to be of service both individually 
and asaband. At the Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance of Boston and vicinity, 
held with the Harvard Divinity School early in May, Newton was represented on 
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the program by Mr. S. E. Moon and Mr. N. T. Hafer. By a vote of the conven- 
tion the next annual session will be held at Newton. 


Athletic 
The early coming of spring led to an early start in outdoor athletics. Tennis 


and base-ball held first places, golf having been neglected somewhat. A seminary 
base-ball team was early organized, with Mr. A. F. Ufford, captain, and Messrs. 
F. L. Church and N. T. Hafer, manager and assistant manager, respectively. A 
series of games with neighboring churches and divinity schools was arranged. In 
the first game of the season the First Baptist Church team from Medford were the 
victors, the score being 25 to 20. The Harvard Divinity team was defeated on the 
grounds at Newton Centre, 19 to 18. The return game, played at Cambridge, 
resulted in a victory for Harvard, 26 to 21. Two attempts to play with the team 
from the Episcopal Divinity School, Cambridge, were frustrated by rain. The 
season closed with a game with Tufts Divinity School on the local grounds. 
Newton won by a score of 29 to 21. 

Negotiations are being made for an inter-seminary tennis tournament, to occur 
next fall. 

Once more we wish to call attention to Newton’s need of a thoroughly equipped 


gymnasium. 
(Gi, 8E. Mle 





Advantages of Studying at Newton 


From the point of view of different sections of the Continent 


From the New England Point of View 


Upon the completion of his college course, the New England student turns nat- 
urally to Newton for three years of student life on the sacred hill hallowed by the 
lives of Brackett and Gordon, Andrews and Faunce, Bunker and Boardman, Weston 
and Hovey. Such lives give an impetus to spiritual ambitions. Newton is the 
seminary of his choice. It is ideal in situation, metropolitan and cosmopolitan in 
its influence, and in its strength intellectual and spiritual. 

At Newton are united the pleasant quietness of the country and the energy and 
vigor of city life. Longfellow asks: ‘Where shall the scholar live? In solitude or 
in society? In the green stillness of the country where he can hear the heart of 
nature beat, or in the dark gray city where he can feel and hear the throbbing heart 
of man?” From Newton’s school-crowned hill the green stillness of the country 
will echo to the scholar the heart-beat of nature, while amid the teeming throngs of 
Boston’s streets he may feel the “throbbing heart of man.’”’ Newton is sequestered, 
but not isolated; rural, but still urban. 
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The New England student meets men from all parts of the country, and touches, 
as it were, the ends of the earth, and his life is broadened by the various influen- 
ces. On the faculty there are four from the West and four from the East, and 
among the students are citizens from Lowell and Lawrence, Boston and Albany, 
Chicago and Kansas City. In a school generation of five years there have been 
natives from Nova Scotia, Great Britain, Erin’s Isle, Sweden, Persia and Africa, and 
graduates of representative colleges, North and South, East and West. Newton’s 
field is the world, and her students may be found settled all over the home land and 
the foreign field. 

Newton stands for integrity and accuracy in study, influence in public utter- 
ance, strength by character, and all in Christ. The school ideal is not determined 
by dogmatic assertions of ‘closet philosophy,” uttered ex-cathedra by the members of 
the faculty, but by wisdom, tempered with liberty of thought, freedom in discussion, 
and all bearing on the great work of the Christian ministry. Each class is presided 
over by a true man, who brings to the class his best thought, fortified by personal 
experience in the Christian pastorate. True teachers of ministers should be minis- 
ters themselves. This is true at Newton, and there is withal a spiritual tempera- 
ment so natural that the opening prayer at each recitation brings to the study the 
true spirit of the Master. 

Newton is the guarantee of three happy years of pleasant toil in the study and 
preaching of the Book of Books, under the most pleasant physical surroundings and 
the most kindly influences of Christian students and spiritual-minded teachers, who 
are the happier in sitting together at the feet of the Great Teacher, even Jesus 
Christ. 

Boston University. CLARENCE S. POND, ’03. 


The View of a Representative of the Maritime Provinces 


There are certain benefits derived from a course of study at any theological 
seminary. Chief among these benefits is that connected with the selection of a 
library. Every preacher must have access to a library of no small size if he is to 
be a correct, fresh, interesting, and helpful preacher. ‘The wise selection of books 
is one of the most perplexing problems. There is practically no limit to the field of 
religious literature. To buy all that is written is impossible; which of it to buy is 
the question. It is just at this point that the course of study at the seminary 
renders the young preacher valuable assistance. Each department of the work of 
the seminary is conducted by an expert. He is supposed to be familiar with 
practically all the literature bearing upon the subject he teaches. He names and 
characterizes the different works upon the subject, specifying in each case which of 
these should find their way into the preacher’s library. Instead therefore of each 
man roaming over the whole field of literature in search of the best books, a list of 
the best is given him at once. In theory this may be regarded as unfortunate. It 
involves the principle of one man doing the work of another. Much valuable 
information would certainly be gained should each man survey the field for himself 
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and make his own independent selection of books. But this is practically impossible. 
Besides, there is an inestimable saving of time and of money, which more than com- 
pensates for the increment of knowledge gained through independent research. 
Instead of the pastor’s library being crowded with worthless books which mar rather 
than make him, the seminary course contributes to the filling of his library with 
books of the first order. The importance of this fact cannot be too strongly 
emphasized, when it is once understood to what an extent books enter into the life 
and work of the preacher. In this day of rushing service, to be without books is to 
be an intellectual pauper, and to be without the best books is to be an intellectual 
cripple. If God in his good Providence opens up a door barely large enough to 
admit the young preacher to the course of the seminary, he ought to press through 
that door if for no other reason than to equip himself with the best literary tools for 
his life’s work. 

There are numerous other benefits accruing from a course of theological study 
which we need not enumerate. It is sufficient to say that it means much to the 
preacher to get his exegetical, theological, homiletical, and historical bearings before 
entering upon the work of the Christian ministry. What numerous blunders in 
methods of work, and disproportions in the presentation of truth it is sure to save 
him from ! 

But why attend Newton? For many reasons. Her staff of instructors is 
composed of strong men; her financial aids are large; her opportunities for pulpit 
practice are numerous; her geographical location is unique; and her environment is 
ideal. The man who is seeking to be a scholar, a preacher, and a Christian gen- 


tleman can do no better than attend Newton. 
~. OPIDLE, “03. 


Acadia College. 


Reasons for Coming to Newton from the South 


The difference between New England and the South is not easily exaggerated, 
even by one familiar with both. Aside from climate, there is a marked distinction 
between the types of life prevailing in each section. Yet this very fact may suggest to 
the Southern student the chief reason for his coming North for his theological 
course. Here he will come in contact with a life that complements his in a most 
happy way; a life dominated by economy and industry, intensely practical and 
severely intellectual. 

With Newton itself he can hardly fail to be pleased. Situated in a suburb of Boston, 
with its libraries, art galleries, and lectures, it offers unusual opportunities for 
culture and refinement. 

Concerning the teaching at Newton — this word is fairly accurate —it is the 
liberal view from the conservative standpoint. Some say it is neither liberal nor 
conservative. Certain it is that no man goes out without a fair knowledge of both 
sides. Individual opinion is respected, and no tradition stands in the way of a 
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most thorough and original research. A reverent attitude and thoroughly evan- 
gelical spirit characterize the study of the Scripture. 

The spiritual life of the student body is deep and effective. This is a delight 
to a Southern student, who expects to find warmth and emotion ignored in a New 
England prayer meeting. 

Newton extends a welcome to every man. A fine courtesy obtains, which a 
Southerner will appreciate, even if he misses the greater cordiality of the South- 
land. New England is not the South. Stillthe welcome is genuine and recognition 


sure. 
F. H. Donovan, ’o4. 


Stetson University. 


A Statement from the Middle Atlantic States 


When starting for Newton one of the strongest inducements to come was the 
proximity to Boston, with her surrounding institutions of learning. On arriving I 
found a rare combination of good things: the difference in civilization met with in 
Massachusetts, the historic setting of all public institutions, the opportunity of 
hearing the world’s best in music and speaking, and the general artistic and literary 
attitude of the people. ‘These are among the enjoyable and profitable surroundings, 
raising and expanding one’s ideal for his own work. The vicinity is also a strong- 
hold for Baptists, and we become acquainted with a large number of prominent 
men of our own denomination, and for the most part a different group than those in 
the Middle States. The missionary rooms in the city enable us to meet a great 
company of present and future missionaries, who are always an inspiration. But 
these things are for the most part external. The Institution itself is most beauti- 
fully located and finely equipped. The library is a special feature of attraction. 
Its fine reading room, its excellent system of cataloguing books, its wide range of 
theological, literary and historic works, the minute attention of those in charge, and 
the great liberty allowed to the students in the use of the library make it a delight 
to be within its walls. Other great features of the work at Newton are the careful 
individual attention given by the professors, the requirements for admission and the 
character of the men who have gathered here from an area including Nova Scotia, 
Virginia, Minnesota and Missouri. Besides having these advantages, Newton is 
especially to be desired by men who struggled financially to get through college, 
because of the number of opportunities to supply nearby churches, and because of 
the aid offered by the Northern Baptist Education Society and the scholarships 
given by the Institution. Some of these advantages may be secured elsewhere, but 
the above combination, coupled with the best of instruction such as we have, for 
instance, in expression by one of the world’s renowned specialists, is hard to equal 


elsewhere. 
CHARLES W. WOLFE, ’04. 


Bucknell University. 
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A Word from Farther West —the Central States 


What does Newton offer to men from the Central and Western States is a 
question which every man naturally weighs as he looks towards his seminary course. 
He has grown up amid the push and hustle of a country still young, and is in the 
habit of doing things, even though his boldness may have the appearance of temer- 
ity. College has put him in touch with other men of the same spirit, and it has 
become a part of his life. 

This temper of the Central and Western States, valuable as it is, will be greatly 
enhanced by contact with a section which emphasizes the opposite tendencies. To 
go further west will not avail, for the same spirit prevails there as in the Central 
States. 

New England, especially Boston and vicinity, is the exponent of a conserva- 
tism thoughtful and careful, yet kindly and generous. ‘The Westerner is impressed 
with the evidences of patient toil and of slow and steady growth. The stable gran- 
deur and architectural beauty of the homes, the art with which gardens and grounds 
are laid out and kept, and the persistent labor and skill which produce highways, 
deeply laid and enduring, even through hills and ledges of rock, all these arrest his 
attention. Even the stone gate posts and low walls which mark the boundaries 
of an old estate suggest the staying quality of the New Englander. 

The student of history and literature will find his imagination quickened and 
his thought enlivened as he visits those places of historic interest so easily accessible 
from Newton. His hope for the future will be enlarged as he looks on the tombs of 
naturalist, poet, and philosopher, and notes the impress of these men, not only on 
the people of the state, but even on the public buildings and their furnishings. The 
devotee of nature and of art here finds the two so combined as to make the 
most harmonious effects. 

In the midst of this beauty, with Boston and the business of a great metropolis 
at his command, yet removed at his will to the quiet of the hill, the student at New- 
ton has all the advantages of contact with the East, and an opportunity to work 
out the social and spiritual problems which confront him. 

If one is to plan his work in life for the Western States, he has need to spend 
three years, at least, in contact with the Eastern temper, that he may better mould 


the thought of those to whom he may minister. 
A. J, WEEKS, 705. 
Kalamazoo College. 





There may be, and there often is, indeed, a regard for ancestry, which nourishes only a weak 
pride: as there is also a care for posterity, which only disguises an habitual avarice, or hides the 
workings of a low and grovelling vanity. But there is also a moral and philosophical respect for 
our ancestors, which elevates the character and improves the heart. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 
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Our Alumni 


Two things which Newton has always stood for are scholarship and leadership. 
Every pastor is of course a leader in some degree at least, and not a few compare 
favorably with college teachers in their intellectual attainments, but institutions of 
learning choose their presidents from men who excel at both points, combining high 
scholarship with comprehensive executive ability. The following lst of names bears 
impressive testimony to Newton’s large measure of success in reaching her ideal of 
equipping scholarly leaders for the work of the Lord. Each of these men studied 
in her halls and later became president of the respective college or seminary. 


Eli Burnham Smith, ’26, NewSHampton Lit. and Theol. Institute, New Hampshire and Vermont. 

Barnas Sears, ’28, Newton Theological Institution, Massachusetts ; Brown University, Rhode Island. 

Jeremiah Hall, ’30, Denison University, Ohio. 

Joel Smith Bacon, ’31, Georgetown College, Kentucky ; Columbian College, District of Columbia. 

John Pratt, ’31, Granville College, Ohio. 

John Pryor, ’31, Acadia College, Nova Scotia. 

David Newton Sheldon, ’35, Waterville College, Maine. 

Oliver Johnson Fisk, ’36, Eno College, Tennessee. 

James L. Reynolds, ’36, Georgetown College, Kentucky. 

George Clinton Chandler, ’38, Franklin College, Indiana. 

James Upham, ’40, New Hampton Lit. and Theol. Institute, Vermont. 

Thomas Davis Anderson, ’41, Rutgers Female College, New York. 

Robert Alexander Fyfe, ’42, Baptist College, Montreal, Canada. 

Ezekiel Gilman Robinson, ’42, Rochester Theological Seminary, New York; Brown University, 
Rhode Island. 

Martin Brewer Anderson, ’43, University of Rochester, New York. 

George Whitefield Samson, ’43, Columbian College, District of Columbia; Rutgers Female Col- 
lege, Bible Workers’ College, New York. 

Henry Griggs Weston, ’43, Crozer Theological Seminary, Pennsylvania. 

Kendall Brooks, °45, Kalamazoo College, Michigan. 

Samuel Lunt Caldwell, ’45, Vassar College, New York. 

Ebenezer Dodge, ’45, Madison University, New York. 

Basil Manly, ’47, Richmond Female Institute, Virginia; Georgetown College, Kentucky. 

Alvah Hovey, ’48, Newton Theological Institution, Massachusetts. 

Edwin Coffin Anderson, ’49, Ottawa University, Kansas; McMinnville College, Oregon. 

John Hill Luther, ’50, Young Ladies’ Seminary, Missouri; Baylor Female College, Texas. 

George W. Gunnison, ’51, Burlington University, Iowa; Ladies’ Collegiate Institute, Massachusetts. 

Charles Ayer, ’52, Natchez Seminary, Jackson College, Mississippi. 

Heman Lincoln Wayland, ’52, Franklin College, Indiana. 

Edward Cushing Mitchell, ’53, Baptist Theological School, Paris, France; Roger Williams Uni- 
versity, Tennessee; Leland University, Louisiana. 

Artemas Wyman Sawyer, ’53, Acadia College, Nova Scotia. 

Samson Talbot, ’55, Denison University, Ohio. 

Alfred Owen, ’58, Denison University, Ohio; Roger Williams University, Tennessee. 

George Mellen Prentiss King, ’60, Wayland Seminary, District of Columbia. 

George Dana Boardman Pepper, ’60, Colby University, Maine. 
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Charles Henry Corey, ’61, Augusta Institute, Georgia; Richmond Theological Seminary, Virginia. 

Henry Ephraim Robins, ’61, Colby University, Maine. 

Chapin Howard Carpenter, 62, Rangoon College, Burma. 

Henry Martyn Tupper, ’62, Shaw University, North Carolina. 

Daniel Appleton White Smith, ’63, Karen Theological Seminary, Burma. 

Luther Gustavus Barrett, ’65, Jackson College, Mississippi. 

Josiah Nelson Cushing, ’65, Rangoon Baptist College, Burma. 

Seth Jones Axtell, ’67, Leland University, Louisiana ; Central University, Iowa. 

Monson Alva Willcox, ’67, Kalamazoo College, Michigan. 

Samuel Baldwin Morse, ’69, California Baptist College, California. 

Horatio Bartlett Lawrence, ’70, Florida Institute, Florida. 

George Edmands Merrill, ’72, Colgate University, New York. 

Elisha Benjamin Andrews, ’74, Denison University, Ohio; Brown University, Rhode Island ; Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Nebraska. 

David Foster Estes, ’74, Atlanta Baptist Seminary, Georgia. 

Samuel Watson Tindell, ’74, Carson College, Tennessee. 

Edmund Crawley Spinney, ’76, Burlington College, Iowa. 

Thomas Mefford Stewart, ’76, Ottawa University, Kansas. 

Albion Woodbury Small, ’79, Colby University, Maine. 

Charles Spencer Dinkins, ’81, Selma University, Alabama. 

William Herbert Perry Faunce, ’84, Brown University, Rhode Island. 

George Rice Hovey, ’85, Wayland Seminary and College, District of Columbia. 

Oates Charles Symonds Wallace, ’86, McMaster University, Toronto, Canada. 

Robert Henry Ferguson, ’87, Los Angeles University, California. 

John Lincoln Dearing, ’89, Yokohama Baptist Theological Seminary, Japan. 

Charles Lincoln White, ’90, Colby College, Maine. 

Benaiah Longley Whitman, ’90, Colby University, Maine; Columbian University, District of 
Columbia. 

Austen Kennedy de Blois, ’91, Shurtleff College, Illinois. 


These sixty Newton men came from forty-one different classes ; in other words, 
every Other class has furnished one president and sometimes more. ‘They presided 
over fifty different institutions throughout our country and in foreign lands, though 
several colleges have had a succession of Newton presidents. Thus at Brown their 
terms of office aggregate forty-three years, and thirty years or more at Colby, Acadia, 
Columbian and Denison. 

We would have liked to speak at length about Ezekiel G. Robinson who did so 
much for Rochester Seminary; Martin B. Anderson for thirty-five years at the head 
of the University in the same city and acknowledged to to be one of the greatest 
public men of his generation; Ebenezer Dodge whose monument is Colgate; Dr. 
Weston now so many years at Crozer; and Dr. Hovey whom we rejoice to have 
still with us on Newton hill. Time would fail us to describe other notable admin- 
istrations; Dr. Sawyer’s at Acadia, Dr. King’s at Wayland, Dr. Tupper’s at Shaw 
which he founded, Dr. Corey’s at Richmond, where also Basil Manly founded a 
school, or Dr. D. A. W. Smith’s many years among the Karens in Burma. Enough 
has been said to indicate Newton’s magnificent contribution to the cause of higher 
education since the day when her first graduate, Dr. E. B. Smith, began his twenty- 
eight years of service as college president. 
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The number of our brethren who have fallen asleep within the past year in- 
cludes many dear to us because of personal friendship or illustrious service. We 
give the dates as near as they can be ascertained. 


Joseph Hamilton Fletcher, 87, . : : : : August 13, £902, Boston, Massachusetts 
Horace Franklin Barnes, ’68, : : : : September 5, 1902, Somerville, Massachusetts 
Ralph Melbourne Hunt, 783, . 3 : ; . October 1, 1902, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 
Monson Alva Willcox, 67, . : ; ; : November 12, 1902, Holyoke, Massachusetts 
Obil Winsor Briggs, °44, : : : : Probably December, 1902 
Henry Barzillai Waterman, ’69,_. . : : . January 14, 1903, Oak Park (?), Illinois 
Enoch Crosby Stubbert, ’o4, : ; s : . February 14, 1903, Beverly, Massachusetts 
Isaac Julian Burgess, °45, ; ; ; 5 . February 26, 1903, Hyde Park, Massachusetts 
Howard Malcolm Jones, ’57, . : 5 ; ; ; . February 28, 1903, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
George Roswell Read, ’71,_ _.. 5 : : : : : : 5 : : ; : ; 

Albert Teele Dunn, ’78, ; 5 3 F 5 : : April 2, 19¢3, Waterville, Maine 
George Dana Boardman, ’55, . : ‘ 2 . April 28, 1903, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
David Barnes Ford, ’48, : : : : : ; May 3, 1903, Hanover, Massachusetts 


Harry E. SAFFORD. 





Some Old Time Newton Volunteers 


The news of Judson’s conversion to Baptist principles came to the churches of 
our denomination as a trumpet call to the work of world-wide evangelism. Through- 
out the land pastors appealed to their people to rally to this call. One family in 
Sunbury, Ga., responded. The mother called in her pastor and told him that she 
wished to ‘dedicate her new-born son to God for his gracious acceptance for the 
Burman Mission.” Epwarp A. STEVENS was then and there dedicated in prayer 
to this service. The boy grew up in ignorance of this unique consecration, but not 
without a strong interest in missions. At the age of thirteen he experienced, as he 
believed, the saving change of heart, but later a clear unfolding of the doctrine of 
justification by faith led him to doubt his earlier conversion. In 1833 he was grad- 
uated from Brown, and three years later from Newton. He sailed for Burma in 1838. 
He entered immediately upon the work of establishing a theological seminary for 
Burman preachers, but he found that the time was not ripe for a regular institution. 
He then devoted his time to general mission work. Meanwhile, during each rainy 
season, he gathered in the preachers for Biblestudy and training. In this way they 
received much valuable instruction. In addition to this, he relieved Dr. Judson of 
the care of the English Baptist church at Maulmein. In this capacity he was 
destined to serve for over forty years, with great acceptance to the English speaking 
people, both of Maulmein and Rangoon. 

Dr. Stevens considered it one of the blessings of his life that he could be associ- 
ated with Dr. Judson during the first decade of his missionary service. He so won 
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the confidence of the great pioneer that during the latter’s absence in America he 
was left in charge of the Maulmein mission. Upon Judson’s death, he was intrusted 
with the completion and publication of the manuscripts for the Burman dictionary. 

Dr. Stevens’ literary work was a large part of his contribution to Burman Chris- 
tianity. He translated school books for the government, commentaries and religious 
books for the preachers, and many tracts, pamphlets and the like. Eighty-four 
hymns in the “ Burman Hymnal” bear his initials, many of them being translations 
of those which are most popular in all lands. In 1880 he published a concordance 
of the entire Bible, which was the work of odd moments during a long series of 
years. In fact, he was only able to accomplish such an enormous amount of work 
because he carefully gathered stray bits of time and used them toward some specific 
end. Hisremarkable evenness of temper, his indefatigable and methodical industry 
enabled him to carry a multitude of cares which were enough to burden several men. 

And yet Dr. Stevens was not preeminently “a man of the study,” but a man of 
the mission —a preacher, both in English and Burman —a parish visitor, an itin- 
erant, a teacher, anda counselor. Half a century —save one week — he served the 
Missionary Union. What a glorious advance did his eyes behold, and his hands 
share, in the transformation of the weak and faltering mission into a grand conquest 
for God! Only twice did he revisit America, and then he utilized the time trans- 
lating and revising his commentaries on the New Testament. 

A gentleman of the old school was Dr. Stevens, markedly urbane in his manner, 
yet broad in his sympathy, gracious and sweet in his temper, and, above all, a man 
of prayer whose delight was to commune with his God. ‘Truly it can be said: “Of 
such as he there be few on earth.” 

Not only is his memory a cherished heritage in Burma, but a son, Dr. E. O. 
Stevens, and a daughter, Mrs. D. A. W. Smith, are honored workers in the field he 
loved so long. 


Baptist evangelistic work in Eastern China was begun in 1849 by a Newton 
man — Rev. JostIAH GODDARD, of the class of ’38. Mr. Goddard went out first to 
Bankok, Siam, in 1839, where he worked among the Chinese immigrants, who 
numbered several thousand at that port. He was rewarded with excellent success 
here, but ill-health drove him away from the country, and so he went to Eastern 
China, joining the medical mission already established at Ningpo. For six years he 
labored here with great acceptance, until he succumbed to fever. 

Though his term of service was comparatively short, yet he has exerted a per- 
manent influence upon the work of the mission. His translations of the New Testa- 
ment and the first three books of the Old have been of exceptional value, because, 
while designed for the comprehension of the common people, the style conforms to 
such good taste as to be acceptable to the scholars. ‘Then, also, his son, Rev. J. R. 
Goddard, has been an able successor in his father’s work since 1868. And a grand- 
son, F. W. Goddard, M.D., and a grand-daughter, go this fall to continue the work 
begun by their fathers. ‘Instead of the fathers shall be the children.” 
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For nearly forty years the history of the Telugu Mission is the life of Lyman 
Jewett, who was graduated from Newton in the class of 746. In 1848 he became 
associated with Rev. S. S. Day, the founder of the mission at Nellore. During this 
period the results of the work had been so small that the friends at home became 
discouraged. In 1853 the “dissolution” of the mission was urged. In the discus- 
sion, one of the speakers used the words “lone star” in referring to it in contrast 
to the group of stations across the Bay of Bengal, in Burma. This name struck the 
fancy of Dr. S. F. Smith, who, the next morning, handed to his host the poem 
beginning — 

*¢ Shine on, ‘ Lone Star’! Thy radiance bright 
Shall spread o’er all the eastern sky,” 
as his sentiment concerning the discontinuance of the mission. It was voted to 
continue the work. 

However, a few months before, in far-away India, the same spirit of faith had 
shone out on the now famous Prayer Meeting Hill at Ongole, when the missionary 
and his family went up the hill before sunrise New Year’s morning and prayed that 
“As the sun is now about to rise and shine upon the earth, so may the Son of 
Righteousness arise quickly and shine upon this dark land.” After the prayer he 
prophesied that the time would soon come when that very hill would be a mission 
station and all the surrounding country Christian. 

Nearly a decade rolled by and the prophecy was not fulfilled. Friends at home 
were again discussing the abandonment of the mission. They waited, however, to 
get the opinion of Dr. Jewett, then on his way home. “You can give up the 
Telugu Mission, but I will not abandon the Telugus. I will go back and die in 
India.” Such faith could not be set aside. ‘Well, if you must go back, Brother 
Jewett,” said Dr. Warren, “we must send someone with you to bury you.” Rey. 
John E. Clough was sent to bury him. ‘Twelve years from the time of the prayer 
meeting, Ongole had its missionary. The years following were seasons of length- 
ening of cords and strengthening of stakes, but yet the great revival had not come. 
Dr. Jewett had moved to Madras, and there preached to his beloved people. The 
years of ’*76 and ’77 brought the terrible famine, and with it redoubled activity of 
help and service. Then came the harvest. Was 10,000 souls too great a reward for 
all the years of faithful seed sowing in that great field ! 

With joy the veteran worked on, though with failing strength, till 1885, when 
he was forced to leave the land for which he hoped to die. In the home-land he 
lingered until January 7, 1897, when he seemed to see the Lord Jesus and to go 
with him to the better land. 

The “Savior of the Telugu Mission”? was a quiet man, but one whose intense 
prayer life made him a power. His presence was a benediction. Mr. Waterbury, 
for several years his associate, writes: ‘I have often talked and prayed with Dr. 
Jewett, and have counted it one of the joys of my work. His singleness of purpose, 


his faith, his courage, and his meekness, are the every-day features of a Christ-like 
man.” 
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What a delight it is to honor such men as these, who, for the love of Christ, 
have witnessed for Him among strange peoples, laying their talents and even their 
lives on the altar for His sake. May these few words, which so inadequately picture 
their characters, bring to us some little glimpse of their devotion, and urge us on to 
greater usefulness in the same cause which they loved so well! And may God raise 
up many in the coming years who shall serve Him with like consecration, both at 
home and abroad ! 

Missionary Note 


Mr. J. Frank Ingram, who came to Newton last autumn from McMaster Seminary 
to pursue post-graduate work, was appointed by the Missionary Union to teach in 
the Rangoon Baptist College at Rangoon, Burma. Mr. and Mrs. Ingram sailed 
from Boston, March 4. A large number of the students from the hill gave them 
an enthusiastic Godspeed at the dock. They arrived at Rangoon after a pleasant 
voyage, May 1. May God bless them in their work. 

Harry IGnatius MARSHALL. 





Mr. Marshall is the leader of Newton’s Volunteer Band, and is also the only 
member of the class of 1903, who is graduating, whose steps are directed to the 
foreign field. Another esteemed and able 
member of the class, Mr. John A. Glen- 
dinning, sailed for India at the close of 
his second year in Newton, and Mr. Arm- 
strong and Mr. Ingram, who have studied 
with us, are now laboring for the Master 
under a warmer sky. But Mr. Marshall 
is the only one who, graduating with us, 
leaves this year for the far east. 

It seems entirely fitting that THE NEw- 
TONIAN should present him in this way 
to its readers; and it is a sincere pleasure 
‘to use this opportunity of giving a word 
of appreciation of one whose missionary 
zeal has been so marked throughout his 
seminary career. For the half-tone we are 
indebted to the courtesy of the Missionary 
Union. 

Harry Ignatius Marshall was born at 
Nashua, N. H., in 1878. He is the son 
of Godly parents. He experienced the re- 





newing grace of God when only twelve years of age. He graduated from the 
high school of his native town in 1896, receiving a gold medal —the Noyes prize 
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medal —for proficiency in English. He graduated from Dartmouth College with 
the class of 1900. In Newton he has taken high rank as a student, and is much 
esteemed for his enthusiastic Christian manhood. His comrades have entire con- 
fidence in his unswerving loyalty to the cause which lies so near his heart, and they 
anticipate for him a life of great usefulness. THE NEWTONIAN is grateful to him 
for his missionary contributions to its pages, and wishes for our beloved brother, 
in abundant measure, the success which the Master gives. He will labor in Burma, 
though the particular station is not yet designated. It is a triumph of faith and 
devotion that his parents, who will be left alone, are willing that their son should go 
so far away at the call of the great Commander, and that the son, at such sacrifice, 
should heroically go. May the kind Father send his benediction upon them 
and him. 
A. aan 





The Hills Library 


The merit and worth of the seminary library have been fully demonstrated dur- 
ing the year that has passed. Many additions have been made which have increased 
its usefulness and scope. Every department in the seminary course has been 
strengthened by the purchase and donation of books of reference which are thor- 
oughly abreast of the times. The total number of volumes added during the year 
is six hundred and seventy-five, not including pamphlets and magazines. Among 
these may be mentioned an extensive work of seventy-three volumes, entitled “The 
Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents.” This treats of the French affairs and 
relations early in our country’s history. Especial attention is being paid to the 
work in Egyptology and Assyriology. Reports and plates from the various societies 
of investigation along these lines have been received, together with seven volumes of 
Assyrian and Babylonian letters from the cuneiform inscriptions belonging to the 
K collection of the British Museum. 

Many books from the hands of Newton’s Alumni have also been added, and 
of the more recent we note the following: ‘“ Advent and Ascension, or How Jesus 
Came and How He Left Us,” by Rev. D. W. Faunce of the class of 1854; ‘ Lthics 
of the Body,’ by Rev. George Dana Boardman of the class of 1855; “ Why We 
Believe in the Bible,” by Rev. Henry M. King of the class of 1862; and ‘ Stephen 
Greene — Memories of Fits Life,” by Rev. Benjamin A. Greene of the class of 1875. 





Why We Believe the Bible: By Henry Metvitte Kine, D. D. 
American Tract Society 


Our estimate of the fairness of Dr. King’s discussion is not diminished by his 
words in the preface: ‘Mental attitude has much to do with the weight of 
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evidence. The author frankly confesses that to be compelled to give up faith in the 
Bible as the authoritative Word of God would be to him an unspeakably distressing 
calamity.”’ This confession increases our confidence in the writer’s integrity and 
thoroughness. He refuses to sail under any neutral flag. And he ingenuously pro- 
fesses to know something of the intrinsic value of that which he defends. Religious 
truth can only be known in its deepest reality by one who loves and obeys it. A 
man who has never tested the qualities of the Bible by such experience is blind to 
one-half, at least, of the evidence for its veracity. He may see the eddies and 
whirlpools of this great stream, but he can have little conception of its deep and 
mighty current. 

Dr. King first examines the new light from the monuments in confirmation of 
the historical records of the Old Testament, emphasizing the amount of that light 
and the surprising manner in which it had been preserved for ages, and has been 
recently discovered. Palestine, Egypt, the peninsula of Sinai, Edom, Moab, Arabia, 
Babylonia and Assyria have united their testimony to the truth of Scripture. Dr. 
King has adduced important items of this testimony and eloquently portrayed its 
general purport. 

His next appeal is to the voice of history, which is found to confirm the Bible 
in regard to a considerable part of the Old Testament, and to nearly all the cardinal 
events mentioned in the New Testament. In this section the words of Josephus, 
Tacitus, Juvenal, Lucan and Pliny are alleged, and the language of Pliny, the 
younger, is shown to be very comprehensive and important. Scarcely less significant 
is the testimony of the pagan Celsus and that of his reviewer, Origen. 

His third appeal is to the witness of the Bible itself. A review of its own 
claims as a revelation from God furnishes the reader with the solid basis for a 
doctrine of inspiration. 

His fourth appeal is to the proof from miracles, and his last to the testimony from 
Christian experience. Both of these are earnestly and wisely set forth, but we have 
not space to summarize them. 

The style of Dr. King is exceedingly perspicuous and direct, and the volume 
should be a favorite one with Christian people. 

As HH: 





The Ethics of the Body: By Grorce Dana Boarpmay, D. D. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia 


This may well be called a treatise on ‘“ Muscular Christianity.” 

Paul thought we ought to glorify God with the body, as well as the spirit, since 
both are His. He even makes the consummation of salvation to be the redemption 
of the body. This emphasis upon the body as a dominant factor in the working 
out of the Christian life clearly justifies, if it did not primarily suggest, the argu- 
ment of Dr. Boardman’s last of many royal gifts to the reading world, his book 
on “The Ethics of the Body.” 

With characteristic carefulness of detail and phraseology exquisitely apt and 
graceful, he discusses the “importance of the body,” its “care,” its “sacredness,” 
its possible ‘“sacrileges,”’ its ‘“ purifications,” its relations to “environment” and 
‘“‘heredity,’’ the mystery of “blood,” and “ Christ’s care for the body.” 

The whole discussion is summed up in the reflection that at the last great day 
the decisive question will be not ‘What was your theory of atoms? what did you 
think about evolution? what was your doctrine of atonement?” but “What did 
you do with your body? what use did you make of your eyes, your hands, your feet ? 
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did you use them for Christ’s service, and man’s, or for your own?” For the 
“King’s judgment test” is “ feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, welcoming the 
stranger.” 


There is often a savory quaintness of conceit in Dr. Boardman’s treatment of 
his theme that reminds one of Trappe, Thomas Fuller and their racy Puritan con- 
freres. Thus, instead of giving us, as Sir Charles Bell has done so admirably, a 
detailed technical description of the unique and delicate adjustments of the hand, 
he reminds us that it can 

« Aid a child, 

Beat a drum, 

Carve a goose, 

Draw a tooth,” 
and so on through the alphabet down to “x, y, and z,” which, “being unknown 
potentialities,” he ‘declines to commit himself in regard to them.” 

Dr. Boardman excels in apt citation of Scripture, and culls many fragrant 
blossoms from the fields of poesy. 


The work is embodied becomingly, as it deserves, in artistic print and binding. 
J: Bowe 





Any zeal is proper for religion but the zeal of the sword and the zeal of anger: 
this is the bitterness of zeal, and it is a certain temptation to every man against his 
duty ; for if the sword turns preacher, and dictates propositions by empire instead of 
arguments, and engraves them in men’s hearts with a poniard, that it shall be death 
to believe what I innocently and ignorantly am persuaded of, it must needs be un- 
safe to try the spirits, to try all things, to make inquiry; and yet, without this 
liberty, no man can justify himself before God or man, nor confidently say that his 
religion is best. This is inordination of zeal; for Christ, by reproving St. Peter 
drawing his sword even in the cause of Christ, for his sacred and yet injured person, 
teaches us not to use the sword, though in the cause of God, or for God himself. 

JEREMY TAYLOR. 





As the member of an infant empire, as a philanthropist by character, and, if I 
may be allowed the expression, as a citizen of the great republic of humanity at 
large, I cannot help turning my attention sometimes to this subject, ow mankind 
may be connected like one great family in fraternal ties. indulge a fond, perhaps 
an enthusiastic idea, that as the world is evidently much less barbarous than it has 
been, its melioration must still be progressive; that nations are becoming more 
humanized in their policy ; that the subjects of ambition and causes for hostility are 
daily diminishing ; and, in fine, that the period is not very remote when the benefits 
of a liberal and free commerce will pretty generally succeed to the devastations and 


errors of war. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
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Student Organizations 


STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 

President, J. Bruce Gilman, ’03 

Vice-President, Charles E. Sawtelle, ’04 

Secretary and Treasurer, Frederick H. Donovan, ’04 

Steward of Boarding Club, Lew A. Walker, ’03 

Superintending Committee, M. J. Twomey, ’03; B. G. Ewald, ’04; G. B. Mars- 
ton, ’05 

Lndoor Athletic Committee, Francis LeG. Church, ’03.; Charles McHarness, ’o04 ; 
A. Frank Ufford, ’os 

BASE BALL. TEAM 

Cap/ain, A. F. Ufford, ’o5 

Manager, ¥. L. Church, ’03 

Assistant Manager, N. T. Hafer, ’04 


TENNIS COMMITTEE 
AwG. Warner, 03; H. I. Marshall,’og5 Nay Haferr’043 SJ. Cann, ’o5 


READING ROOM COMMITTEE 
H. E. Safford, ’03; J. E. Mathews, ’04; A..F. Ufford, ’o5 


KNOWLES RHETORICAL SOCIETY 
/’resident, Harry E. Safford, ’03 
Vice-President, Fred W. Buis, ’o5 
Secre‘ary, Ernest E. Ventres, ’o5 
Board of Directors, Clarence S. Pond, ’03; N. Thomas Hafer, ’04; Charles F. 
McKoy, ’05 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
President, M. Joseph Twomey, ’03 
Vice-President, Whitman S. Bassett, ’03 
Secre/ary, Charles McHarness, ’04 
Zreasurer, Frank L. Cann, ’04 
Devotional Committee, chairman, J. Bruce Gilman, ’o3 
Missionary Commitiee, chairman, Harry Ignatius Marshall, ’o3 
Finance Committee, chairman, Frank L. Cann, ’04 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER BAND 
Leader, Harry Ignatius Marshall, ’o3 


JUNIOR EVANGELISTIC BAND 
Leader, Christian C. Koch, ’o5 
Secretary and Treasurer, G. B. Marston, ’05 
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Our Faculty 


The members of Newton’s Faculty are all very modest men. It was not their 
wish to appear in this way in THE NewToniANn. but through the aid of photo- 
grapher, engraver and printer, we have the pleasure of presenting to our readers in 
our souvenir number the pictures of our honored Professors together with a sum- 
mary of the career of each. May the Master’s blessing ever rest richly on Newton’s 
Faculty. 


Nathan Eusebius Wood 


Born in Forrestville, 
N. Y., June 6, 1849;"ane 
was graduated from Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 
1872; the Baptist Union 
Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, in 1875;  or- 
dained in Chicago, Sep- 
tember 12, 1875; pastor 
of the Centennial Baptist 
Church, Chicago, 1875—- 
"77; principal Wayland 
Academy, Wisconsin, 
1877-84 ; pastor Memo- 
rial Church, Chicago, 
1884-87; Strong Place 
Baptist Church, Brook- 
lyn, oN. Y.,° 1885 =tg20 
Brookline, Mass., 1892— 
’94; and the First Bap- 
tist Church, Boston, 
1894~’99 ; president New- 
ton Theological Institu- 
tion, 1899 ; author 
of “ The History of the 
First Baptist Church, Bos- 
ton,’’ many review arti- 
cles, and editor of “‘Boise’s 
Notes on Greek Text of Paul’s Epistles’’; Master of Arts, Chicago University ; 
Bachelor of Divinity, Baptist Union Theological Seminary, Chicago; Doctor of 
Divinity, Chicago University. 
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Alvah Hovey 


Born in Greene, N. Y., March 5, 1820; 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 
1844; Newton Theological Institution, 
1848; preached in New Gloucester, Me., 
1848—’49; ordained in Boston, January 
13, 1850; assistant instructor of Hebrew 
in Newton Theol. Inst., 1849-54; pro- 
fessor of Church History, 1853-’54; pro- 
fessor of Christian Theology, 1854-’70; 
professor of Theology and Christian 
Ethics, 1870-1900; professor of General 
Introductions and Apologetics, 1900-; 
president, 1868—’98; acting professor, 
Biblical Interpretation, New Testament, 
1892—'94; editor of American Commentary 
of the New Testament, and author of many 
books, essays and pamphlets ; D.D., Brown 
University, 1856; LL.D., Richmond 
College and Dennison University, 1876 





PROFESSOR HOVEY 


John Mahan English 


Born in Tullytown, Pa., October 20, 
1845, and graduated from Brown Univer- 
sity in 1870; a teacher in Connecticut 
Literary Institute, Suffield, 1870—72 ; 
teacher of Greek in Dennison University, 
1874; graduated from Newton Theological 
Institution in 1875, and ordained at Tren- 
COD ear |iy JUlVetc 1675 from, August, 
1875, to March, 1882, pastor at Glouces- 
ter, Mass., and of the Dudley Street 
Church, Roxbury, till September, 1882; 
professor of Homiletics, Pastoral Duties 
and Church Polity, Newton Theological 
Institution, 1882—’90; professor of Homi- 
letics and Pastoral Duties, 1890 ; lecturer 
at the Andover Theological Seminary, 





1895-96; Doctor of Divinity, Boston 


PROFESSOR ENGLISH University, 1891. 
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Charles Rufus Brown 


Born at East Kingston, N. H., February 
22, 1849; graduated U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy, 1869; midshipman, U. 5S. Navy, 
1869-70; ensign, 1870-’71; master, 
1871-75, and graduated from Harvard 
University in 1877; Newton Theological 
Institution and Union Theological Semi- 
nary, 1875-’79; University of Berlin, 
1879-80 ; University of Leipzig, 1880—’81 ; 
ordained at Franklin Falls, N. H., Decem- 
ber 30, 1881, and pastor there till June, 
1883; associate professor of Biblical In- 
terpretation, Old Testament, Newton The- 
ological Institution, July, 1883, to August 
1886; professor of Hebrew and Cognate 
Languages, 1886 ; author of #eAnn 
Aramaic Method,” and essays and pam- 
phlets : member of the American Oriental 
Society, the Archeological Institute of 








PROFESSOR BROWN 





America, and lecturer at Chicago Univer- 
sity; Pho, = Colby a University, tee 7. 
D.D., Colgate University, 1892. 


Winfred Nichols Donovan 


Born at Belchertown, Mass., January 
24, 1869; graduated from Colby Univer- 
sity in 1892; teacher in Hebron Acad- 
emy, Hebron, Me., 1892-’93, and at Skow- 
hegan, Me., 1894-’96; graduated from 
Newton Theological Institution in 1898, 
and ordained at South Lyndeboro, N. H., 
November 3, 1898; instructor in Old Tes- 
tament Studies in Newton Theological 
Institution, 1898-1go01 ; assistant professor 
in Old Testament, 1go1 AS 


Colby University. ASSISTANT PROFESSOR DONOVAN 
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PROFESSOR THOMAS 


Frederick Lincoln Anderson 


Born in St. Louis, Mo., April 14, 1862 ; 
graduated from University of Chicago, 
1882; Baptist Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Chicago, 1888; ordained at Morgan 
Park, Ill, March, 1888; assistant pro- 
fessor in Latin, University of Chicago, 
1882-—’85 ; pastor of First Baptist Church, 
Morgan Park, IIl., 1887—’88 ; Second Bap- 
tist Church of Rochester, N. Y., 1888—’oo ; 
professor of New Testament Interpreta- 
tion in Newton Theological Institution, 





; author of ‘“ Verba Cesaris,” 
1884; ‘Twelfth Chapter of John,” 1902, 
and many articles for the press; A.M., 
Chicago University, 1885; B.D., Baptist 
Union Seminary, 1888. 


1900 


Jesse Burgess Thomas 


Born in Edwardsville, Illinois, July 29, 
1832; graduated from Kenyon College, 
Cambier, Ohio, 1850; studied law and 
admitted to the Illinois bar, 1852; Ro- 
chester Theological Seminary, 1853-’54; 
in business 
dained to the Baptist ministry at Wauke- 
gan, Ill., 1862, and pastor till 13864; 
Pierpont Street Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
1864-68; First Baptist Church, 

1868-—’69; Michigan Avenue 
Church, Chicago, 1869-’74 ; First Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1874-’87 ; pro- 
fessor in Church History, Newton Theol. 
Inst., 1887 ——-; author of “The Old 
Bible and New Science,” ‘*The Mould of 


’ 


in Chicago, 1855-62; or- 


San 
Francisco, 


Doctrine,” and many reviews; D.D., Chi- 


cago University, 1866; LL.D., George- 


town University, 1898. 





PROFESSOR ANDERSON 
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Samuel Silas Curry 


Born Chatata, East Tenn., 1847; grad- 
uated, Grant University, 1872; B.D., Bos- 
ton University, 1875; A.M., 1878, and 
Ph.D., Boston University, 1880; graduate 
of Boston University School of Oratory, 
1878; instructor and later professor of 
Oratory, Boston University, 1879-88; 
instructor of Elocution, Harvard, 1891-’94 ; 
Harvard Divinity School, 1896-1902; 
Yale Divinity School, 1892-1902 ; librarian 
Boston Art Club, 1891; acting professor 
of Elocution, Newton Theological Institu- 
tion, 1884 ; founder of the School of 
Expression ; editor of “‘ Expression”’ and 
‘Classics for Vocal Expression”; author 
“‘Province of Expression,” 1891;, “ Les- 


” 





sons in Vocal Expression,” 1895; ‘“ Imagi- 
nation and Dramatic Instinct,” 1896; 
‘‘Vocal Interpretation of the Bible,” to be 
published in the fall by Macmillan & Com- 
pany; studied in Europe, 1880, 1882, and 
1894; pupil in Voice and various depart- 
ments of Vocal Training and Expression, 
under Lewis B. Monroe, Charles E. Guilmette, A. M. Bell, Steele Mackaye, in 
London with Shakespeare, in Paris with Riquier, Goodsonne and Regnier, in Italy 
with the elder Lamperti. 





ACTING PROFESSOR CURRY 





In heaven the outward and the inward church shall absolutely correspond ; but 
here and now the church may be so set upon her symbols and her regularities that she 
shall fail of doing her most perfect work and living her most perfect life. The 
Christian may be so bound to rites and ceremonies that he loses the God to whom 
they ought to bring him near. The congregation may be so zealous for its liturgy 
that it loses the power of prayer. The church at large may make so much of its 
apostolic ministry that it loses the present ministry of Christ himself. Here it 
certainly is true that no symbol is doing its true work unless it is educating those 
who use it to do without itself if need be. The Christian is misusing his rites and 
ceremonies unless they are bringing him more personally and immediately nearer to 
God. The congregation is not using its liturgy aright if it is getting more and more 
unable to worship except in just that form and order; and the church is suffering 
and not thriving by her ancient history if she is making it exclusive and mechanical 
and calling none the ministers of Christ who have not that ordination. Everywhere 
the letter stands for the spirit, and to give up the letter that the spirit may live 
more fully, becomes from time to time the absolute necessity of the living church. 

PHILIPS BROOKS 
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AW ame this issue THE NEWTONIAN completes its 

first year. It has been a year of no little effort 
on the part of those upon whom the responsibilities of the magazine have rested 
during the period of its inception. The favor with which THE NEwTonIAN has 
been received, and the kind words regarding it which have been spoken and written, 
have exceeded our expectations and have constituted the kind of reward which is 
deeply appreciated. It is cause for gratification to the editors that the efforts to 
guide THE NewrToniAn through the first year of its history have in some degree 
suggested the language of the Apostle, for not wholly have their “labors been in 
vain in the Lord.’”’ Great praise is due the business department for the ability to 
which the record of the year bears testimony —all bills paid and a respectable 
balance in the treasury. 


Volume Number One 








ih oy HE year of experiment having been 
Bbcebecmanent) Constitution passed with sufficient encouragement to 


of The Newtonian warrant the continuance of THE NEWTONIAN, 


our periodical now rests upon a permanent basis, so far as organization is concerned, 
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through the adoption by the students of the following constitution submitted for the 
editorial board by their secretary, Mr. George B. Marston: 


ARTICLE I THE NEWTONIAN shall be incorporated under the organization 
known as the Students’ Association. 

Art. II The officers of THe NEwrTonIAN shall be honorary editor, editor-in- 
chief, three associate editors, business manager and an assistant business manager. 

Art. III The honorary editor shall be chosen from the faculty; the editor- 
in-chief and business manager from the incoming senior class; the assistant busi- 
ness manager from the incoming middle class, and one associate editor from each 
of the incoming classes. 

Art. IV ‘These officers shall be elected as follows: The honorary editor, 
editor-in-chief, business manager and assistant business manager shall be elected by 
a direct vote of the student body. The three associate editors shall be nominated 
by the class which each one respectively represents, and shall then be voted upon 
by the student body. All these officers shall assume their duties at the opening of 
the next school year. 

ArT. V. The associate editor from the senior class shall, in addition to his 
regular duties, have charge of all the correspondence with outside periodicals. 

Art. VI The annual election of officers for the ensuing year shall take place 
on the second Tuesday in May, and notice of this election shall be given one week 
before the time of election. 

Art. VII The election of associate editor from the incoming junior class 
will take place on the fourth Wednesday of September, and notice of the election 
shall be given one week before the time of election. 

Art. VIII The president of the Students’ Association will preside at the 
annual election, at which time reports and suggestions will be made by the editor- 
in-chief and business manager. 





HIS is a souvenir edition. With the exception of 
the two articles contributed by Professor 
Hovey and Professor English, each of very particular interest and value, the 


Our Souvenir Number 


entire labor which has gone into this issue has been directed to the production of a 
distinctly souvenir number. ‘This isin accordance with previous announcement. We 
heartily trust that our readers will be pleased with the result. Our pages make their 
own representation of what has been attempted. For once — and only once— the stu- 
dents of Newton through THE Newronian have had their way with the Professors, 
and as a consequence the latter appear in this issue in a very toned condition, —in 
fact, in half-tone. Yet even in this condition they make an excellent impression. 
In this connection the opportunity has been seized to do what the Faculty was 
unwilling should be done in connection with their names on the first inside page of 
the cover, viz., to state their academic degrees and to make mention of a few events 
in the enviable history of their lives. Many will be very glad to see the admirable 
engraving of our lamented associate editor, Mr. Enoch C. Stubbert, who began an 
article for our first number which he did not live to complete. It is unfortunate 
that some of the half-tones of views on Newton’s hill were made from photographs 
taken previous to the recent improvements effected through skilful landscape gar- 
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dening by which the grounds are rapidly being so transformed as to merit the 
epithet “delectable”; but they are views of Newton, so widely and worthily loved, 
and that is sufficient to assure us that these pictures will be appreciated. May we 
hope that the character of this number, its size and its low price will commend 
it to many of Newton’s friends, who will desire to purchase extra copies of the 
souvenir edition of the first volume of THE NEwTontan. 


\\\7 E extend a hearty welcome to the new editorial 


The Future of board, to whose care THE NEWTONIAN is 


The Newtonian entrusted for the year 1904-05. We congratulate 


them upon the honor of their selection and the Students’ Association upon the 
wisdom displayed in selecting them. Possibly, however, it might be more appropri- 
ate to commisserate the editors in view of the onerous duties of their position. It 
is not our intention to make announcements — not even of the personnel of the 
board, — which properly lie within the province of next year’s management to pre- 
sent, but we desire to say one or two things which vitally concern the future of our 
paper. 

It is a pleasure to state that President Wood, who from the very first has taken 
such a deep interest in our seminary publication, has again been unanimously 
elected honorary editor. Mr. Wilbur C. Nelson of the incoming senior class was 
the unanimous choice for editor-in-chief. Mr. Nelson is a graduate of Kalamazoo 
College, and in his senior year was in charge of his college publication. Since 
coming to Newton he has maintained an enviable reputation as an earnest student 
and a Christian gentleman. ‘This year our pages have witnessed to the value of his 
assistance as contributor and associate editor. We prophesy a very successful year 
under his editorship. During the summer Mr. Nelson’s address will be 19 Moreland 
Avenue, Newton Centre, Mass., and we are sure that it would give him pleasure to 
receive communications from Alumni and any other friends of Newton relative to 
the welfare of the seminary or the magazine. The summer address of Mr. Nathaniel 
T. Hafer, likewise of next year’s senior class, and the hearty choice of the school for 
the position of business manager of THE NEwToniAan, will be North Oxford, Mass. 
Mr. Hafer will be very glad to entertain communications regarding the business 
management of our seminary paper. Especially will his labors of next year be sim- 
plified by the receipt of numerous subscriptions during the summer months. The 
largest usefulness of THE NEWTONIAN cannot be reached, nor its true purpose in any 
adequate degree actualized, without the hearty cooperation of the friends who have 
gone forth from Newton’s hill and are enrolled among her Alumni. 


UT there is another matter of vital importance to 

our publication. THE NewTonlAn has already 
shown the useful place it can fill in the seminary life. The first year of its history 
has demonstrated beyond question what its advocates had before claimed, that such 


An Endowment 
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a periodical was urgently needed, and had a distinct and valuable service to render 
in the sphere of student publications in which alone it pretends to move :—it is not 
edited by the Faculty, as was supposed by the authorities of a certain college into 
whose library THE NEWTONIAN found its way. The financial success of this year, 
however, could not have been reached without the generous assistance of friends of 
the school, who, with the wisdom that is peculiar to them, made us remittances 
largely in excess of the subscription price. ‘To these kind contributors THE NEw- 
TONIAN is sincerely grateful. But the thing toward which we are aiming is an 
endowment for our magazine, which, supplemented by the receipts from a small 
subscription price, will furnish sufficient funds to secure a first-class periodical. 
Here is opportunity for some far-seeing friend or friends of the seminary to make 
an investment which will bring large returns in many ways. THE NEewTonIAN has 
given evidence of its ability to accomplish a mission for which there is a great need. 
To render the most efficient service it requires an endowment of five thousand dol- 
lars ($5,000) at a very early date. Who will have the honor of aiding in endowing 
Newton’s periodical at this anniversary ? 





O one should be more thoroughly equipped for 
The Minister’s Snlye Cee 


his work than the minister of the Gospel. He 
Equipment 


deals with the highest interests of human life. No 
other service to which human efforts can be devoted compares with his in noble and 
far-reaching results. He lives and labors in the realm of character, and character 
alone is abiding. Others, it is true, cooperate with him in this realm, but to him is 
assigned a station of preeminent responsibility and usefulness. His preparation 
should have some correspondence to the magnitude and grandeur of his mission. 

He should have a strong physical equipment. Fortunately the age has passed in 
which a minister’s saintliness was measured by a delicate appetite and emaciated 
form. ‘That was indeed sad and ridiculous enough for the darkages. No such idea, 
to any extent, now obtains. The new psychology, to which the article in this 
number by Professor English so wisely refers, assigns to the body a place worthy of 
its functions in our present state of existence, and claims for it due respect and 
attention. The demands upon the minister’s life being so severely taxing, his 
physical strength should be conscientiously maintained. All his work must suffer if 
this is not done. His most effective service is inseparably connected with a healthy 
and vigorous body. 

Colleges and universities recognize this necessity for all their students, and 
make careful provision for gymnasium facilities. But theological seminaries do 
not yet seem adequately to feel the need in this direction. Some schools, it is true, 
have recognized and are endeavoring to meet the need. Others are slowly awaking 
to the absolute necessity of physical culture for the ministerial student. Still others 
—and among them is Newton — are making practically no provision for the develop- 
ment of the physical man. We are persuaded that this will not long remain true of 
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Newton. A new and adequately furnished gymnasium, regularly and properly used, 
is one of the immediate necessities if Newton is to maintain her leading position 
among theological institutions. It is, perhaps, a question as to which is more 
urgently needed, an endowment for THrE NEWTONIAN or a gymnasium; but 
we think that, while the securing of one need not interfere with the other, if any 
discrimination is to be made, the urgency is on the side of the endowment, for THE 
NEWTONIAN, thus placed on an assured financial basis, will press the matter of a gym- 
nasium until it becomes a part of Newton’s facilities. It is certainly incumbent 
upon the Trustees to see that the physical culture of the student is not wholly 
neglected, but that, on the other hand, he is sent out to his great life work with a 
sturdy constitution. The student himself should have a pressing sense of his duty 
in this regard, and after he enters into the full responsibilities of his ministry should 
not forget nor neglect it. 

The candidate for the Christian ministry should be satisfied with nothing less 
than the very best intellectual equipment. In his college he has learned how to 
think. But that is not sufficient. More than the physician, the lawyer, or the 
author, does the minister need a course of study in which, under expert instructors, 
he shall be able thoroughly to explore his particular field. Such opportunity is 
afforded in the theological seminary, and the entire three years’ course is not too 
much for any man who is called to preach the “ unsearchable riches of Christ.” 

The peculiar gain, however, which, intellectually, the student receives at the 
seminary is not the added power to think originally and effectively, nor the increase 
in information on subjects of exceptional value. Rather the gain consists in the 
proper view of truth and the right attitude thereto. One is trained to become an 
honest and earnest searcher after truth. He is not afraid of results. He does not 
decide upon the issue and then select the path which will lead in the desired direc- 
tion. ‘The minister who has efficient intellectual equipment is neither conservative 
nor radical; he is a student. Higher criticism does not frighten nor unduly allure 
him, though he knows what it means — which is more than can be said of every one 
who uses the term. He is open-minded toward information from whatever quarter 
it may come; he is simply eager to have ample assurance that the information is 
accurate. He is willing to be called narrow by those who accept any statement or 
theory simply because it is new and up-to-date; and he is equally content to be 
labeled radical by others who are blind to any light upon the peculiar problems of 
our day purely because it is modern or comes from a so-called questionable source, 
The true minister will suffer tyrannous bondage to no school of thought. Nor will 
he will pride himself upon being independent ; he will simply be scrupulously honest. 
And what he sees to be his own duty he gladly recognizes as the privilege of others. 

But above all other qualifications the minister of Christ must have the highest 
spiritual equipment. He must be a true man. He must be aman of God. His 
right to labor in the sphere he has chosen is God’s call. He must be known for his 
holy character. Emerson has truly said: ‘Character is higher than intellect. A 
great soul will be stronger to live as well as to think.” The spiritually equipped 
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minister will “take his stand, unswerving, heroic, by the altar of truth, and from 
that altar will let neither sophistry nor ridicule expel him.” He keenly realizes 
the meaning of the words: 

‘* We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 

Who thinks most — feels the noblest — acts the best.” 
To adapt the words of another: ‘‘ He should be what his friends think he is; he 
should avoid being what his enemies say he is; he should go right forward and be 
happy.” What the minister is will accomplish far more than what he says or does. 
The most valuable experience of the seminary life is the development of Christlike 
character. No result to which instructor or combined seminary conditions can 
contribute is comparable to the translation of truth as gained into character. No 
other power is equal to the ability to transmute facts and otherwise common experi- 
ences into the noblest manhood. Such ability is not transferable, and is not gained 
without cost. It must be eagerly and prayerfully sought. In all the minister’s 
effort to gain equipment, while he uses and honors human agencies, he has constant 
and preeminent need of the Holy Spirit’s instruction and inspiration, Who came to 
‘“‘ouide you into all the truth.” 

The Christian minister who has endeavored to obtain this threefold equipment 

for his high calling is in some degree worthy of the words of the great Apostle: 
“furnished completely unto every good work.” 


Anniversary Week 
HE anniversary exercises began on Sunday morn- 
ing, June 7, with an excellent sermon to the 
graduating class by Professor Wood. ‘The text was Gal. 6: 5 and 2. The message 


The Sermon 


was a most important one for every Christian; but to the members of the class of 
1903 it held especial significance. More is expected of the minister than of other 
men. He must bear his own burdens, and in a peculiar way he is a burden-bearer 
for others. The preacher was at his best, which is saying a great deal. Someone 
remarked that it was the first occasion on which every senior had cancelled his 
engagements for the day in order to hear the graduating sermon. At the close of 
the service the entire senior class marched to the home of Dr. Hovey to enquire for 
his health and to show their deep sympathy with the Doctor and Mrs. Hovey in 
their affliction. 


ROFESSOR ANDERSON conducted his examina- 

tion of the junior class in the New Testament on 
Monday afternoon, and Professor English examined the middle class in Homiletics 
Tuesday morning. On Tuesday afternoon President Wood examined the senior 


Public Examinations 
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class in Ethics in the absence of Professor Hovey, who was so greatly missed at all 
the exercises of the week. Very tender reference was made to the illness of the one 
whose life has lent such grace and strength to Newton for so many years. Many 
earnest prayers were offered that recovery might speedily be enjoyed and that both 
Professor and Mrs. Hovey might have the deepest comfort and peace through heav- 
enly ministries. It was a matter of rezret, especially to the men from Acadia, that 
Dr. Thomas Trotter, President of Acadia University, and one of Newton’s exam- 
iners, was unable to be present during anniversary week as he had planned. 


N the Baptist meeting house of Newton Centre, where 
nearly all the public addresses were delivered, Rev. 
C. A. Barbour, D.D., of Rochester, N. Y., delivered a 
thrilling address on Tuesday evening. His subject was 
The Life that is Worth Living. 


Dr. Barbour said that this is a vital theme for everyone who has the heritage of life, 


Dr. Barbour’s Address | 
before the Y. M.C. A. 


for upon our answer to it, upon our conception of the worth of life, will mainly 
depend our use of that heritage. He suggested three factors of a life which is truly 
worth while. 


1 A definite and worthy purpose. ‘The character of Esau in the Scriptural 
record is a warning. He is described as a “profane” person. The root meaning 
of “ profane”’ is ‘that which lies before the sacred place, outside the holy ground.” 
The citadel of Esau’s heart lay open to him who would enter. His life became a 
place across which everything was allowed to pass freely. The field of his life was 
open to the dogs of passion and impulse to run their course unchecked. 

To a man such as he the crisis was sure to come. The open, careless, irrespon- 
sible way of looking at things leads to the surrender of the birthright. Sudden 
intoxication inevitably comes to selfish and unregulated people, as a result of the 
indulgence of exaggeration and false feeling. The noblest life is the life farthest 
removed from the play and the buffeting of impulse. 

2 The second element in the truest life is that of steady devotion to the 
commonplace. Life is largely prose, not poetry ; ordinary, not extraordinary. The 
prose of life, the drudgery of work, is worthy of exaltation. The one who does it 
faithfully, persistently, will be blessed beyond measure. 

It is not enough that a life should be a life of promise. Promises must be ful- 
filled. Dreamy, unaccomplishing lives are barnacles on the ship of humanity. 
Drummond says: ‘Any principle which secures food to the individual without the 
expenditure of work is injurious and accompanied by degeneration and loss of parts.” 

It will do something to take the pain out of drudgery, though it will not take 
the hard work out of it, if it is done with a recognition of our debt to the past and 
our obligation to the future. The institutions which as citizens we possess, have 
come from the toil and sacrifice of the past. The inheritance of literature is ours 
because of the unrecognized heroism and the unrewarded labors of many a one to 
whom his toil has barely brought him bread. We are what we are, because hands 
that are long since dust have toiled for us, and generations of vanished lives were 
sacrificed in our behalf. 

3. The third element of a life that is worth living is the service of helpfulness. 

Jesus of Nazareth “went about doing good.” ‘There is much of insight in the simple 
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prayer that is taught in some of the religious communities of France,— “ God grant 
that I may this day be useful to someone.”’ 

In the sordid, selfish stream of the life of this world, it is good to think of men 
and women who have lived upon this principle ; great souls, who, in devotion to truth 
and in detestation of falsehood have faced criticism and hatred, not holding their 
lives dear unto themselves. We may, the humblest of us, be useful. We can rise 
out of self-complacency into service, out of brooding upon our deserts and bitter- 
ness because they are not recognized, into a life of service which will find the true 
meaning and the real joy of living. 


N O attempt is being made in this report to refer 

to all the “dinners” and the many meetings 
for various purposes, which marked the program 
of the closing week. Nor is it possible to do more than mention the master- 
ful treatment of ‘‘ The Theistic Outlook” by Professor B. D. Bowne, LL.D., Dean 
of Boston University. To those who had studied Dr. Bowne’s books it was a 
special pleasure to listen to him on Wednesday morning. 


Dr. Bowne on 
‘¢ The Theistic Outlook ’’ 


ae 5:15 on Wednesday afternoon two memorial 

tablets which had just been placed in Colby 
Hall were unveiled. President Wood spoke with 
warm appreciation of the character and work of Professor Irah Chase, the founder 
of this school and professor from 1825 to 1845, to whose memory one of the tablets 
is devoted. The other tablet bears the honored name of Barnas Sears, our first 
president and professor from 1836 to 1848, of whom Rev. C. B. Crane, D.D., of 
Cambridge, Mass., spoke very fittingly. 


Dedication of 
Memorial Tablets 


E Alumni oration was delivered on Wednesday 
evening by Rev. Woodman Bradbury, of the 
class of 1901, pastor of the Old Cambridge Baptist Church, Cambridge, Mass. 
Although no abstract can do justice to Mr. Bradbury’s admirable address, we wish 
to suggest to our readers the method of treatment of the intensely practical theme, 


H 
The Alumni Oration 1f 


The Appeal to Christian Experience. 


Mr. Bradbury said in part: 


Our age is one of reconstruction. In science the process has gone farthest ; in 
commerce, politics and social science, the reconstructive principles are only now 
being discovered. ‘There has been such a sifting of ancient documents as the world 
has never before seen, and asa result history is being rewritten. There is a new 
pedagogy, a new psychology, a new philosophy. 

Theology is religious philosophy based on data furnished by history, science 
and experience. ‘The change in the data has necessitated a reconstruction in the- 
ology. In the rapid and even revolutionary mutations of all subjects, men have 
sought for an infallible guide in the church, in the Bible, or in conscience. The 
quest has been unsatisfactory, for the church has promulgated, the Bible has seemed 
to teach, and the conscience has certainly approved doctrines most diverse and 
contradictory. While the Bible holds its preeminence among us who truly know it 
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and therefore love it, yet historical criticism has been very iconoclastic, and in 
bringing to light and emphasizing the human elements in the Bible has discredited 
its divine inspiration and its preéminence in literature as a force making for right- 
eousness. Jesus Himself seems to some to be reduced to the stature of an 
ordinary man. 


It is not strange, therefore, that a panic has befallen a certain few in the church 
and that some of them have been driven to pyrrhonism or to pessimism. Among 
the large majority, however, a more doughty spirit prevails. Not for a moment do 
we surrender one jot of sacred truth. The conflict of ideas is on; let the competent 
fight it out to the finish; we await the issue in serene faith. 


Meanwhile, however, we have an argument for the truth of Christianity lying 
close at hand; one not too intricate for “the least scholarly of us to use; one that 
is convincing to every believer and can be to all others. It is the argument from 
Christian experience. We know the Bible to be divinely inspired because it inspires 
us. ‘This book’s fruit is plain.” Each one, out of his own history, can construct 
a modern apologetic, beginning at the bottom and building up, using nothing that 
is not verifiable in experience. 


1 We have an ideal of moral conduct. That it is better to be honest than 
dishonest and self-controlled than passionate is an innate perception. The people 
we know fall into two groups, those we admire and those we do not. In our read- 
ing, we come across a certain few whom we know to be different from others and 
worthier of our imitation. 

2 It is a compelling ideal. Nebulous as it seems at first, it has authority. It 
lays its hands upon our heart. We feel its clutch when we disobey it, its warmth 
when we follow it. Its silent monitions are as the thunders of Sinai. These facts 
of the moral consciousness are as real and as determinative of conduct as the pressure 
of the ocean is to the deep-sea fish whose movements are regulated by it. 

3. We have experienced conversion. We have sinned and that brought shame. 
Something produced the sense of forgiveness and that has wrought peace. With 
forgiveness there has also come a new power, so that a higher ethical standard has 
been attained. Conversion may have been gradual or sudden, but it has been a 
distinct, a formative and a blessed experience. 

4 Our friends have had a similar change of nature. What might otherwise 
seem illusory is thereby given objective and concurrent force. Nor is this an 
ephemeral phenomenon. Its witnesses form an unbroken chain. It was essentially 
the same for Tertullian and Anselm and Zinzendorff and Bunyan as for us. 

5 We have an enlarging religious experience. Conversion is not so note- 
worthy as sanctification. The ‘“once-born,” to use Professor James’ phrase, bear 
concurrent testimony with the “twice-born”’ to the reality of communion with God, 
of the answer to prayer, of the blessedness of faith. The eye does not more bear 
witness to the satisfaction of beauty than the human heart does to the peace which 
comes from walking with God. In His light we see light, and the path of the just 
leads to the perfect day. 

6 The worth of such an experience to its possessor has often been tested in 
the most severe way. Surely that is no trivial experience which is more highly 
valued than life itself. In our own decade, hundreds have given their lives rather 
than disown their religious experience. The missionary and the martyr are the real 
apologetes of Christianity. 

7 What name shall we give to this power that works these experiences? Saul 
of Tarsus felt that it was Christ that had wrought the change in him. Like effects 
demand like causes. A common experience must be referred to one unchanging 
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source. That source can be none other than the never-changing God, present in 
history as Christ, present today as the Holy Spirit. 

The argument bears us on still further and we see, first, that the Gospel 
narratives must be in all essential respects historically true. The position of Christ 
as the central authority in the Scriptures clearly emerges and this rehabilitates the 
Bible for this generation. And still further, Christ regulates, enlightens and inspires 
the individual conscience and is devoutly recognized as the supreme authority in all 
matters of belief and conduct. 

Thus we have made our appeal to experience. As an argument its force is felt 
chiefly by those who have experienced. It is necessarily esoteric; but the invita- 
tion is to all to ‘“‘comeand see.”’ The conviction of those who have had genuine 
Christian experience is impregnable. 


“Tf e’er when faith had fall’n asleep ; ‘* A warmth within the breast would melt 
I heard a voice, ‘ believe no more,’ The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And heard an ever-breaking shore And like a man in wrath, the heart 

That tumbled in a Godless deep; Stood up and answered, ‘I have felt.’” 


He who has known converting power, whose soul has touched the Infinite in prayer, 
and whose life of trust and endeavor has vindicated the sacredness of virtue, has 
planted himself ‘on an immovable rock. As his experience broadens, it will be 
strengthened by the accordance of other Christian experience and his life will ripen 
in the'sunshine of God. With Paul, he can say, “I £0w whom I have believed.” 


HE graduating exercises were held at 10 o’clock 

Thursday morning. Rev. F. M. Lamb, who 

had been engaged by the graduating class to sing on 

this occasion delighted the audience with his solos. The namesof the Class of 1903 
with the subjects of their graduating theses are as follows: 


William Edward Baker, A.B., A.M., Brown Univ.— Zhe. Scope and Characteristics of 
the Social Teaching of Amos and Lsaiah,. . 

Francis LeGrand “elisa ASB.s Una veOs Mich. — The Messianic Element in the Old 
Testament. 

William Henry Dyas, A.B., Acadia .Univ.— Zhe Crimes of Christendom irae the 
Truth of Christianity. 

James Bruce Gilman, A.B., Brown Univ.—J/ustijication by Faith. 

Rolla Elijah Hunt, A.B., Brown Univ.— Aspects of Christianity to be emphasized in 
the preaching of today. 

Harry Ignatius Marshall, A.B., Dartmouth Col.— Paul's View of Sin. 

John Andrew Mitchell — 7%e Di eae of the Monasteries under Henry VILL. 

Abner Foster Newcomb, A.B., A.M., Acadia Univ.—:7he Messiah.of the. Book of 
Lsaiah. 

Joseph Leishman Peacock, A.B. Brown; A.M. iHarvard.Univ.—A Comparison of. the 
Romish, Lutheran, Zwinglian, and Calvanistic Doctrines. of the EHuchartst. 

Clarence Strong Pond, A.B., Boston Univ.—J/ntroduction to Zephaniah with Exegett- 
cal Notes. 

Harry Everett Safford, A.B. A.M.,.Harv. ard Univ. 4 Criticism of Wrights Solu- 
tion of the Synoptic Pr oblem. 

Simeon Spidle, A.B. Acadia Univ.— Zhe Relation of the Old and the New Covenants. 

Michael Joseph Twomey, Ph.B., Brown Univ.— Paul's View of Sin. 

Lew Augustus Walker, A.B., Kalamazoo Col.— The Relation of Philosophy to Chrts- 
fianity. 

Albert Gardner Warner, A.B. , Colby Col.-— Zhe Mirai as an Evidence of the Truth 
of Christianity. 


The Graduating 
Exercises 
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Mr. Simeon Spidle and Mr. J. Bruce Gilman received the B. D. degree. Six of 
the class, Messrs. Church, Gilman, Newcomb, Safford, Spidle and Twomey, had 
been selected by the Faculty to speak on this occasion; but one, A. F. Newcomb, 
was not permitted by his physician to assume the extra strain involved in this exercise. 

The subject of the graduating address of Mr. F. L. Church was 


The Central Need of the Church of Today. 


The church of Christ is evidently not doing all she ought for the world. What is 
the need ? What is the secret of success ? 

Remedies proposed by man are: (1) Scholarship; (2) Organization; (3) New 
Gospel. These are good but they are not ¢#e need of the church. Of themselves 
they cannot bring success. 

The remedy proposed by Christ is the power of the Holy Spirit. When this 
remedy is sought, we appreciate: (1) Christ’s authority as Founder of the church ; 
(2) the great success which this power brought to the early church; (3) and the 
fact that nothing can bea real substitute for the power of the Spirit in the church of 
today.. The note of the closing appeal was, “ Back to the fountain of power!” 


Mr. J. Bruce Gilman presented 
A Plea for the Down-town Church. 


The ‘down-town” churches have often stood like exalted Pharisees in the 
market-place, until becoming surrounded by a horde of publicans and sinners, they 
have fled in dismay to the more congenial environment of the suburbs. The retreat 
of these churches has left a great multitude in sin, with no Saviour. We can find no 
ground in the Scriptures for abandoning the “down-town” churches. The early 
Church worked for all, and its Great Founder preached to the outcast throng of His 
day. If He died for all classes, we must preach His Gospel to all. We must not 
leave the “down-town” work to the Roman Catholics. There are many people 
that the slum mission and the Salvation Army do not reach. A church filled with 
the spirit of Christ will be more powerful than operatic singing or sensational 
preaching. We must adapt ourselves to the people. Our country spends millions 
each year on life-saving stations and lighthouses. Let us keep this hight burning 
brightly that we may guide many storm-tossed souls safely to the Haven of Rest. 


Mr. Safford’s address was on 
The Treatment of Doubt in the Bible. 


After speaking of the prevalence of doubt in every age, he pointed out how 
fully it is taken account of in the Bible. Its treatment, moreover, is most sympa- 
thetic, but, contrary to what we might expect, the Bible answers doubt by a stronger 
affirmation instead of explanation. From the midst of doubt God summons us. to 
faith in Himself, and in this faith, not in the removal of difficulties, is the victory 
which has overcome the world. 


Mr. Simeon Spidle’s subject was 
The Function of Imagination in Preaching. 


One of the services of imagination to the preacher is its power to reproduce 
the past. The preacher’s message lies embedded in the character, experiences and 
circumstances of the inspired writers of the sacred Scriptures. Imagination must 
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construct the past into a living picture in order that the preacher may discover his 
message in it. Besides, the language of the Bible is highly figurative and hence 
calls for the exercise of the preacher’s imagination. 

Another service of imagination to the preacher is its power to idealize the 
present. It was an essential element in the redemptive work of Christ to idealize the 
present. The preacher is called upon in his imagination to do the same. His 
imagination must idealize the individual to whom he ministers, as well as the society 
which he seeks to transform. 

A third service of imagination to the preacher is its power to give perpetual 
freshness to the preacher’s personality and message. No work of man calls for 
greater originality of thought, freshness of feeling, and vividness of expression than 
the work of preaching the Gospel. It is the office of imagination to supply these 
needs of the preacher. It is the man of imagination who has the mind that sees, 
the heart that feels, and the passion that speaks. 


The Minister, a Man of His Time, 


was the theme of Mr. M. J. Twomey. 

A man of his time is one who sees its needs and endeavors to meet them. 

The minister sees the needs as no other man can. He comes into contact with 
all classes of people. His angle of vision is different from that of other men. Other 
men see the world with eyes watching for their own gain. ‘The minister seeks the 
welfare of his brother man. 

The minister is fitted to meet the needs of his time as men in other callings are 
not. His message prepares him for it. It is a message of life. Christ’s example 
and His presence in His ministers stirs them, inspires them, impels them to action 
for their fellows. 

The minister has seen and met the needs of his time. From the list of the 
ministry there can be chosen three who stand with the great men of all time: they 
are Charles Haddon Spurgeon, Joseph Parker, Phillips Brooks. 


The address to the graduating class was delivered by President Wood. ‘The 


subject, 
Usefulness, 


will be the keynote of the class of 1903 as they go out from Newton to serve the 
world for Christ’s sake. Dr. Wood is a preacher, and so a text was to be expected. 
Here is the text, a golden one: ‘“ For the Son of Man also came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for many.” 

Usefulness is the test of life, an economic law. A man is wanted as long as he 
is useful and no longer. A minister has no place when he is of no use. ‘There is a 
pathos in the inexorableness of this law, but it zs inexorable. 

The President showed that the minister should bring to his calling of high 
usefulness: (1) His own warm Christian life; (2) his disciplined abilities; (3) 
clear knowledge of his message ; (4) a passion for usefulness. 

In conclusion, as the closing message of Newton to the Class of 1903, President 
Wood urged the men to render the world not a calculating but a lavish usefulness. 


With the Trustees’ dinner for contributors, the Alumni and other invited guests, 
at one o’clock, and the Reception of the Students in the Hills Library at four p. m., 
the anniverary exercises of 1903 come to a close. May Heaven’s rich blessing rest 
upon Newton and the Class of 1903 ! 
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